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INDIAN CULTURE 

ITS STRANDS AiJD TRENDS- 

(A Study in Contrasts) 

I would hAve you day by day fix youi eyc« 
upon the neatncM of your country, until rau 
become filled with tbe love of her, and when 
you are tmprewed by the epectacJe of her 
glory, reflect that it haa been acquired by men, 
who knew their duty and had the courage 
* to do {t.^Pericfea. 
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HIRENDRANATH DATTA. M.A.. B.li. 
P.R.S.. VEDANTARATNA 
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THE FOUNDER'S LETTER 


77, Ru55A Road, North» 
EJhdwaivipore, 
Calcutta. 

February, 1924 . 

To 

The Registrab^ 

CALCUTTA UNSVERSrjy. 

SCR^ 

] dccirc tq piece, at iKe dispoiial of my Uni- 
vcrsiLy^ Govcmmenl Secutiltea for Rupeesj Forty 
ThouBand only of iht 3 per cent Loan with o vEcw 
to egtabltah a LeoLureshsp^ to be cdjed iKe Kamala 
Letiurcship, {n mcKiory of my belayed dbUiflitec 
Kamala (&. iSth April, l395“d, 4ih January^ 
1923). The Lecturer, who will be annually 
appointed by the Senate, wllil deliver a course of 
nor ]esB than three Icciures, eliber m Bengali or 
ui Etig^lieh, on smne oapect of Indian Life and 
Thought, the subject to be treated from a com¬ 
parative standpoint. 
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The following scheme shall be adopted for the 
Lectureship;— 

(1) Not later than the 31 at March, every year, 
a Special Committee of five members shall be 
constituted as follows: 

One member of the Faculty of Arts to be nomi¬ 
nated by the Faculty. 

One member of the Faculty of Science to be 
nominated by the Faculty. 

One member to be nominated by the Council 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

One member to be nominated by the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad. 

One member to be nominated by the Founder 
or his representatives. 

(2) The Special Committee, after such enquiry 
as they may deem necessary, shall, not later than 
the 30th June, draw up a report recommending to 
the Senate the name of the distinguished scholar. 
The report shall specify the subject of the proposed 
lectures and shall include a brief statement of their 
scope. 

(3) The report of the Special Committee shall 
be forwarded to the Syndicate in order that it may 
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be laid before the Senate for oondrmation not later 
than [he 3]£t Jli^+ 

(4J The Senate may, for speeLficd reasons^ 
requeai the Special Committee to reconsideT their 
dccisian blit ehall not be oonrpctenl to auhatitube 
another name for the me recommctidcd by the 
CoBinaittee, 

(5) The Lecturer appointed by the Senate shall 
deliver the Jectures at tlio Senate House not later 
than the month of January next foilowing:. 

(b) Xlte Syndicate sihallj. after tlie lectures arc 
delivered in Calcutta, artangc to llnvu them deliver' 
ed. in the odi^tnal or In a modified form^ in at least 
one place out of Calcutta, and ahnil for this pur- 
poee pay such travelline allowance as may be 

lieccsEflry. 

(7) The honorarium of the Lecturer shall cun- 
ikt of a gum of Rupees One Thousand b cash 
and H Gold Medal of the value of Rupees Two 
Hundred only. TJie honorarium shall be paid 
only after the lectures have been delivered and 
the LcctureT ha* made Over to the Regigirar a 
complete copy of the lectures in a form ready for 
publication. 
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(8) The lecttires ahall be published by the 
University within six mcHtths of their delivery zind, 
after defraying the cost of publication, the surplus 
sale proceeds shall be paid to the Lecturer, in 
whom the copyright of the lectures shall vest. 

(9) No person, who has once been appointed 
a Lecturer, shall be eligible for re-appointment 
before the lapse of five years. 

Yours faithfully, 

Asutosh Mookerjee. 
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INDIAN CULTURE 

ITS STRANDS AND TRENDS 

{A Studif in Conhasis) 

FIRST LECTURE 


Friends, 

I am deeply ecnaible nf the flotiour 

confctEcd on me, Ly my electiun to the Chair of the 
Katwala Lectureship this year. Coming, es 1 dt>^ 
after a brilliant galaxy of Jecturcra, begiiminE with 
Df, Annie Beeant, I naturally feel dwarfed and 
dimimshed l nune-thc'less^ having taken Up my 
crOaa, I mUft c£kiny it tQ the appointed though 

suffering terribly ail the way, by oontraat. At the 
same time^ it ie a source of pride and pleasure to 
me that, howevet unworthily, I am filling the same 
chair that was first aceupied hy_ my reveradl Guco, 
Dr. Annie Besant—for you will recall that, 
deservedly, she was the first Kb mala Leoturer. 

The general title of this my Lecture-series ia 
" Indian Culture : Its Strands and Trends [A Smdy 
in Conpasta) The full implication of this title 
will bcoome clear as I proceed with my cdutsc^ 
whicli will extend to five lectures, the fourth, 
lecture being divided into t^vO sections. 
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We-ia1‘ is Culture 

NoWt wlnat is Culture? But, ftrttuf bI1» what 
[s its derivaJion arid ita dictionaiy TueaniiiEa? At 
the firAt blush, it may appeuT that the WOtd 
“Culluie ” is a derivative of "cull,” by adding 
to Jt tlie buJEk utc,'^—which auffiK ^ords like 

Nature* Picture, Literature, Legislature, JudIcalruTe, 
etCn have made familidr. We know, however, that 
Cult," deriverf Tram the Latin "CuUtlS " through 
the French Culle,'" medfii an orE^iiised system of 
religious worship or ceremonial, and tliat *' culture,'' 
thauffh. an allied Wutd, Cannot be its derivative. 
'^Culture and ils French prototype culture'' 
arc both firom the Latin Cultura,” meaning 
‘' cultivating' ’ ot tending ' ’—for example, of 
plants or anlmala. So we speak of serl-culcure 
and piscL-culture* and the New Engltsh (Oxford) 
Dictionary gives the following as one of the currenr 
rneanings of ** Culture ”—the rearing or raising 
of certain animals, suck as fish, oy^tiers, bees, etc., 
or of natural products suck as silk." From tkat* 
the figurative use of "culture'* ia but one Step 
removed, where die word means—*' the cultivating 
Dt development (of the mind, faculties, manners),— 
improvement or refinement, by education and train¬ 
ing." Thus we hear of “ an earnest culture of 
the arts of p«ace” (Bancroft). We have it on higk 
authority, that " sihanjnflA"* 19 not at all 
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unusual. So Murray finally gives the current 
tneaning of ** culture ” as the condition of being 
trained and developed, and having one’s mind, 
tastes and manners refined and developed, and 
Mathew Arnold, in his “Literature and Dogma,” 
speaks of culture as the acquainting ourselves with 
the best that has been known. 

Now, as you may be aware, our ” Hindi- 
pliil ” friends—who have definitely made up their 
minds that Hindi, or rather, what they call 
“ Hindusthani,” is to be the RSshlriya Bhashs oi 
this sub-continent (though no unified rdshtra is yet 
visible on the offing)—are bringing into vogue 
the word * * Sarpskjti * * as a substitute for 

“ culture ” and some of us are imitating them in 
Bengal. 1 venture to think that that expression is 
not a happy one, and it and its cognate ** Satfis- 
l^ara'' had better be reserved to connote what is 
called ” Refewroation ”—the old Vedic word Krshfi 
(wf?) being used as the appropriate synonym for 
“Culture.” “Kfshli,” as you know, is derived 
from the root “ Krsh ” ( «*(.) to cultivate, whence 
“ Kfshako" { ) and " Karshana ” ( ) 

of which “ Charshana " ( ) is a variant, * 

and it is thus allied to the Latin Culture ” 

• In the Rgveda we come across the word —f«nrw 

’rfl VT*rfv —meaning cultivator, wqrs. 

It is imitated in the later Bhagavata Purlsa:— 

fits: fiwnn i— 
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(citJ Eli'til irig). I am aware tllfit in tK{^ R^veda tlt^ 
Word “ Kjshii " \» Iiactd Qg a general name for tnpn 
515 in ( llUtH ) 

( wra'-^: fffl Hfl^-TiTW—^ITW). Bui tKat was 
beuaiLse in tliose ancient dayg, the Arynn 
fir-sl and foremoor, ihc tiller, the cultivatnr. J lhir1c» 
however, lliat it is permiggiblc, in our days, tiy^a 
process oi rcvcTBLDTi, to uge tlic word Krahfi 
(' ) as tire most appropriate synonym fcnc 

Culturer” 

Aparttiiowcver, from derivations and diclLonary 
ItienitinEJi, what nxe wo (O undcratand by |j’ie Word 
Culturein. tlit present COnteJit, when 1 am 
speaking of Indian Culture? Aa you kilOW, 
Culture has been varitnisJy defined. In EbcI, it 
carries diverse connolutions to diverse minds. 1 
do not propMC to try your patience by mhkitlS nn 
eiruuEsiDn into that dubious region. WLat 1 m^n 
by culture or ff rsK/t ia the Du(cr eiprOGSLOli ol the 
inner geniiit of a people, and it ia In that sense that 
I am speaking of Indian Culture." 

NATtoNAt.U niqueness " 0J7 QjL'a'RE 

Thai implies—does it nni?—tlmr each nation, 
e.^., the Indian nationn (he Chinese natiDil^ the 
lijt^ljsh nalian, the french nation, tha Oennan 
nation, ale., etc., is distinct from every other 
natioti—that what we call a ‘'nation" ia not a 
mere oasemblage of individuals, as is b heap of 
sands Or a alack of bricks, but is more and tfrenter 
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than ikc EisEcmhIed units, end further^ that each 
nation pcssftsscB an *' judividna! utii<5uenes6 *' (1 
ana barrovii'inE Ejn^rsou’s wonderful phrase], which 
sets it apart from all dher natioais, past or present. 
Lei me say juat a few werda to justify these impli- 
ce lions. Biolaffica] sdcnce has familEEuiscd us 
with [he id^a of “ oiEanism "—what is called 
Sarnghaia'' } in thie country—which is not, 

hy any means, ei mere fortlutous cO'IiCtnirsc of parts, 
fn an orEanismHe.g., a plant or an anlmaldMdy, the 
units, tlic parts, the cells coinposmfi if, are hound 
toifether, in what is called “ orgranic unityThey 
are inspired by the aamc lifej move forward to the 
Same objective, and stand towards each other in 
the same: relation, as the limbs of the human body 
do in relation to that body. That is to say, in 
an oTEanisnit the parts arc separate but not dis¬ 
parate, different but not distinct, and each fulfiJB 
ffs allotted function—not In opposition to any other, 
but in subservience to the common good. The 
same, in t]ie higher realm of Sociology, is true of 
a nation. Every true nation is not a mere congeriee 
of individuab juxtaposed one by the side of others. 

It is a Samghitia^ an organ tsm—in VedantiD langu¬ 
age, a ^ ’ (^fl%)-^^ompo6ed by the 1 USlod 

of the individual ** f^gfe's], and thus con- 

Stitutea a distinct Sfilie. Tl^at, we m&y be eutc, is in 
eccotd with what Sir Ray Latifceatcr calls " Nature's 
predestined plan," What is that plan ? To 
create, at all levels, higher and mOEc and more 
complex organisms or Stjmghsiaa, in winch the 
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iruJividue] unilSn efich vfith a dlitincl ^nd 
purpOfit of its own* art Ifnted togelfier in a. vliji 
crgaoic yniiy lo iubservt the purpose of the wholfif 
unlil ullimaltly la reached the Kait-'fl-rupo cjf the 
Vedanta—“an OrpAPjsm great enough to exprefs 
the iitiJjy of the Divine Lift fimmancnl In the 
world) K ftitd compiex enough to give play to all 
ita inhnfte multiplicity of manifeBldliorii^" 

Fach nallon tlien Is an arganisrTf—a Sar^ghsta. 
It is a unit and, what ia more. It is unique. Each 
nationr as Mazzini pointed out many tiecndcs ago, 
la tlesigotd to sound out & distinctive note of its 
own in th* chord nf the untVeTSal aymphoiliy— 
a unique note that no Other nation can sound Out. 
That is what I have in mind when I epe^k of a 
nstion's disLECiClLVe genius, its individual uniqfuc^ 
ness, whni we call in Hindu Philosophy its 
Suflfn^jlitinya f ). That genius,, we may 

be sure, reacts 10 life in LlS own individual way and 
is Ijodiod fort]] In that nation^s outlouk on life, — 
ita reUgiul], philosophy, lilcraLuro, aria and Insti¬ 
tutions. 


" SvitUKSHAMYA “ OF INDIAN CULTOE 

What then is the {ndlviduaE Uniqucncse of the 
Indian Nation, eubodled in Indian Cultured 
But 3 can hear semeone objecting-^ls India 
a nation^ with Ita many races and provinces and 
divisions and aubdivaicjifl ? Bewildered by the 
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varietEcSj physicEj]* E'eo^prflphica], racial, sociiolfigical, 
and relrgious,—ana is fcmelicnca apt to lose sight 
of the /un^fcrnren/ii? tiTnYiy oj in^a and her indivi- 
aibalityr But a Jitllc apkilual perception, aJlltJe 
diving beneath the surface, is choueIi to satisfy 
aDyane that India, OUT common MotLerlsnd, is oOc 
—is a unit and is unique, Wtial then arc the 
fundamental characteristics of Indian Culture— 
what I tail its " atrande "? 

ANTIQtiJTY OF JnDIAN CULTURE 

The very first thing that strihes one with regard 
to Indian Culture, [s its hoary antiquity—its 
primaeval f'rnoicftjrtat^ f S£T^t^??T), WcJfc it endowed 
With human voice, it might have said with Jeeus— 
" Before Abraham was, / onir'* It is f[ venture 
to assert this against the views of European 
scholars) undoubtedly anteriiir to tbe Indus civiliza¬ 
tion, about which Qrientahsls have been enthusing^ 
since traces of it were unearthed at Harappa and 
MohenjodatO. It saw the rise and fall of cJassical 
Greece and imperial Rome, and of Assyria, 
Persia^ Babylon and Meiico- ^ith the possible 
exceptLodB of ancient Egypt (before it was 
Aryantsed) and China (before its contact with 
Indian Buddhism and ^^aho-Yana Tantridgm), 
Indian Culture is of the greatest antiquity, among 
all the known cultures of our globe. 

What is morer-’iho'Ugb age-old, it is atill alive 
and active. In face of the fact (I am using the 
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Wards of AcliaryifU J. B- Kxipfiiani) “ tiiat Babylon, 
Unnn, Erj'PJ, Rome and a)I ancient lands and 
peoples JliiAic pertabed aJld fbe iiew nations of tke 
Wcai ore; dilij^cntly digging ihcir graves^ India 
Still livcy iboiigli tidal wave* of foreiHn invasion 
— of Ypvanas. bakasj Hunas, Turanisj EiEinis, Turks, 
ruthans iind MoneDlfi, not lo speak of E^jropean 
eTiiplion.1 in maro modem tinie&—have succcsaivcly 
swept over ibu Ijidlan oontinenE, any one oF which 
WKJuld liave been suffieEcnt to overwhelm any Otlier 
nation- n [illI sEiews i'and I want lo stress: this fact) 
that Indian Cuttitre etmtains a special vitality, ft 
is possesasd of it power that has kept it alive in 
the midst of nil iheifc odverse eircumstanecs in the 
Various periods of iu history. 

iMATOfiTALirV Of‘ INDLAW OuLTURE 

That tlien is anoEhci characteristic of Lmdum 
Culture- - its immortality, its Mfi^tinjaiiata f 
^qTIT ^X'iiflt is the secret of its acEiievcmcnt of 
Amrtatva t ), we shall try to discover 

presently- But let us first make rjuite sure about 
the fact of immOTtalily, before we liy to uncover 
ils mystery r 

Fricnda! You will iccDllect that, a Jittie over 
a year ago, every loyal member of the Indian 
National Congress, which rightly claima alMndis 
ttllegianoCv was, tinder rhe inspirarion of Mahatjua 
i^andhi, called upon to lake the following sweep¬ 
ing pledge:— 
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" The British Government in India has 
not only deprived the Indian people of their 
freedom, but has ruined India economically, 
politically, culturally, and spiritually.’* 

1 am not concerned here with the sins of com¬ 
mission and omission of the British Government 
( which Government, by the way, the Mahatma, 
with characteristic non-violence in thought, has 
dubbed as '‘Satanic”)—sins, which, according 
to the above pledge, have brought about the 
economic and political “ruination” of India— 
but what about its “ cultural and spiritual ruina¬ 
tion " ? Gandhiji, in expounding and expanding 
the " pledge ” in his *‘Hari)an,” indulged in a 
bit of what 1 cannot help calling “ claptrap.” 
He asked—“,\X'hat about the latest circular (the 
authenticity of which has been disputed), re¬ 
produced in these columns, which prescribed 
repeated bowings at an investiture ceremony in 
the U.P. ? is not this cultural and spiritual degrada¬ 
tion ? ’ ’ and the Mahatma (from his view-point) 
clinched the matter with the following sentence— 
“Our household was turned upside down, when 
my father had to attend the Durbar, during a 
Governor's visit. He never wore stockings or 
boots or what were then called * whole boots 
But what call, may I ask, had Mahatmaji's 
father, who evidently decked himself with these 
trappings on that momentous occasion (1 trust, he 
did not cumber his neck with South African 
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mcdels-)—■what cal Ed I mEih had Kc ta attend the 
Govcfnor'B Ekirhar^ There are n<>w and were at 
that time hundrede of pcopJe in Bengal^ who, 
thoujfh invited, ncvier attend DurharSj attend' 
dnec at which, as we all hnnw, is not campuEsory 
ns in the Mughal days. Moreover, has nat 
Gandhlj; hEmseJf more than redeerned the ances¬ 
tral lapse by heardlang the firEtish Lion hinnself, 
in the person of the KinJp Emperor* in KlS den ill 
Buckingham Palaoe* by appearing before him in 
hia lansalc and loin clothe But let that paai. 
Gnndiilp» tMocoeding further with hia exposition of 
the Conjjreas pledge, goes on :— 

" Should Engliahman take pride in the 
fact that many educated Indians cannot 
eipress rhtniselvea Buthcle^ntly in their own 
mother tonguea, and that they have to 
transmit their inmost thoughts to their dear 
onca in the English langEjage? I aak rhem 
to reiitise with me the enoririLty of the ruina- 
tiun of ctdture chat this foci means. Many 
educated Indians hnve become Sahohfogj in 
their own land and tEicre is no living contact 
between (hem and lire masses,." 

The Maliatma proceeds t — 

^ Edircated fndia has been disabled 

from reaching the masses.The 

canvemicin of Englishmen will not be 
complete, if they do not realise the truth of 
the fourfold ruination of India r . , . , + 
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“The exlstini; system of Government 
has drained the country of its wealth and 
reduced the peasantry to pauperism. Poli¬ 
tical subjection is patent. Cultural and 
spiritual conquest has at no time in India’s 
history been so complete as during the 
British rule. It Is none-the-Iess galling or 
degrading, because there has been a volun¬ 
tary surrender. A victim's conquest is com¬ 
plete when he hugs the chains that bind 
him and begins to imitate the manners and 
customs of hb captor.” 

These thoughts, friends, are quite familiar to 
us in Bengal, and I myself, so far as the cultural 
aspect is concerned, have expounded them in my 
humble way in my “ Dirsanik Banlcim Chandra.” 
It is imdoubted that, in the first flush of Western 
education and contact with European culture, the 
possibility arose (it was never more than that) of 
our becoming “ Imitation Fairangas ”—mere copies 
and bad ones at that, who, like their prototype 
Nimchand in Dinabandhu’s “ Rake’s Progress,” 
“read English, wrote English, talked English, 
speechified in English, thought in English and 
even dreamed in English.” In fact, that was 
Lord Macaulay’s hope, when he foisted Elnglish 
Education on India, whose aim in his words was 
“ to form a class who may be interpreters bet^veen 
us and the millions whom we govern, a class of 
persons, Indian in blood and colour, but English 
in taste, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” 
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But the gcillug of JndiA aaBcrt^d iiadf, and whit 
ita wondrtFuI power af aagimilatiDii fabout w'hich 
i ohali have something to say in my neat lecture), 
wJiife not rejecting the r;ew culture^ cranantuted 
it, and, in Icgg (]^an fifty yearst dominated it and. 
thiis saved ffif sou/. 

In (lie long history of indian Culture, this was 
by no means a novel phenomenon. There was* 
after Alexander's oonqticBt and anneitation of 
parts of what are now biowii as the Punjab and 
the Frontier Province, the risk of North-Weatern 
India l^etng '' Holienised,’* But in Jess than a 
ccnluty, Hellenism had been overmaBtered and the 
adver.ic cuirrents cannliged, so that we find in tSie 
2nd ecniury B.C, a Greet student at the Taxila 
Univewity, Heliodorc by name, tlte aon of Dion, 
a liegeman of King Antialfcidug, dedicating, wutb 
the ieal of a neophyte, a Garuda-dhtJn^, a atone 
^votive offering to Lord Sii Krshi^ with the 
following inscriptiEHi;— 

'qd ^sr r^f^- 

^JTTTTif TmTtBnj ^ar i ” 

Later still and skipping over a ftjw centuries, 
we find the whale of Aryivarta (l mean Hotthiern. 
India) in ihe game predicament, and Indian Culture 
ConFronted with tltc rigL of bcirtg sWEimped and 
Islam Lsed. ■ How irnminent that risk 


was you 
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wiJ] appreciate^ if+ fur insLancc^ you jq and live 
in one of the Rajput States for a few wccJcSf aay 
at Jaipur^ whose Court, to all intents and purposes, 
is a JteproductiDii of the departed Pvtughal Court 
at Agra or Delhi, with its Rangmakat and ita 64 
Khanas —Sts Atiekliarui, Pilkliana, SiLlaikhana, 
Skikorkkana, Patangkhaila, Kirldridiana, Tnaha- 
kkana, Maiyiana, Oaptarkhana, etc., etc, Rut 
the genius of Indian culture once more asserted 
itself, and, before it westoo iale, a return movement 
■ had begun wllk Ramdas and Sivaji and Manak 
and Guiu Gofvind Singh, and Rana Rnjsinhe and 
^Ran)it Singh and last but not leaat with Srr 
Chaitanya and his galaxy of aninls and sages in 
fienguJ, and the rcaurgent tide nf Indian Culture 
swept away the obstructive weeds whick had 
threatened to choke the national life—at ill* snme 
time Eudiopting and assimilating whnt was best in 
Islamic culture. It should be noted that for cslah- 
lishing what [a celled Pax Britannicain India, 
the East India Company had to fight and con<JUer, 
not Mughals of Pathans but [VTarnthas and Sikka 
and Rajpnta and Tamiliana. Tkia dernionatrates 
in a convincing mannor what I may call the remark¬ 
able resiliency of Indian CulCine, 


Ruination (?) of Indian Culture 

Coming to the British period, I am free to 
ndmil that tire aim, conacione or unwnscjDus^ of 
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die imperiaLatic East India Company fwhich, liaviiiir 
ga[ncd adjitissLCDL lo trade in Itidiaj stayed to 
iraduce) was wtiai Gandhiji calla the ruinalian of 
Indian CullLme, and at one time it seemed that they 
were Koin^ to succced- Fw we find that the whole 
atmosphere, as the rcault of the '‘new EnliEhten- 
ment” (?)♦ was becoming apparently aurcluirEed 
with the miastna of “ de-nationaligm The new 
wine had gone to the head of the English-educated 
clEutscsj and was turning and adcltin^ it. They 
forgot that they were the inheritors of the oldest 
Llvihe culture of the world, and were profoundly 
[EnoraEil of the majicsiy and grandeur of that 
culture: So that Colonel Olcott^ the founder of the 
TlwosopLlcal fxiciety, waa quite right, when he 
good-naturedly railed at thetr sclf^ttshed Compla¬ 
cency and Supercilious pride in their meretricious 
B-A^ and M-A^ dcgfcca and called them '* bed 
Aryans uiid " mad Aryan* Once again j 

however, and before it became too late by 
^‘ludiaoism '"being swamped, the geriius of Indian 
Culture asscrlcd llscif and what threatened to be a 
dire disaster was turned into a eI^'^us victory. 
The return movement, which began with Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy> daily gained in momentum 
until it became e eweeplrig tide- Taic, as illustra¬ 
tion, our Own Bankjm Chandra. If 

you are at oil acquainted with his wiitinga, you 
must know how he began as a convinced Anglo¬ 
phil *‘i but very soon turned the comer and was 
found vlgHfoualy inveighing against the Anglicisa- 
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tion of Indian Culture, and heaping ridicule, in his 
inimitable way, on JVaf^a/ Sahcblogs, who aped 
European manners. These bounders, the soi-disanf 
educated Babus, he pointed out, disdained to write 
or talk in their mother tongue, and in their mouth 
water tasted insipid unless poured down their 
throats from a tumbler ; and he did not hesitate to 
characterise them as 

and that is to say, denationalised, demo¬ 

ralised, wicked, wortliless and degenerate.” So 
the attempt of the English rulers of India to ruin 
Indian Culture failed and failed cgrcgiously. No 
doubt, they proposed, but some one else (1 mean 
the Bharata Bhdgya f^idhala) disposed. So, after 
all, they might have appropriately repeated the old 
slogan— U/fa Bujhili Ram I 

If the assertion in the Congress pledge as 
regards the ruination of Indian Culture were well- 
founded, how could we explain the stupendous 
fact that, during the past one hundred years, and 
inspite of British domination, there have been bom 
some of the noblest sons of India—not in one 
province alone, but throughout the Indian conti¬ 
nent—men like Ram Mohun Roy, Ram Krishna 
Paramhansa, Swami Dayanand, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Salar Jung, 
Sir T. Madhav Rao, Sir Syed Ahmed, Diwan 
Raghunath Rao, Ranade, Bal G 2 mgadhar Tilak, 
Gokhale, Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Swami 
Vivekananda, Sir jagadish Bose, Bankim Chandra, 
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REbifniriUliith ar>,d> la&t but not IcasL Gantfllfi^ 
liiniself P Eved if wc regnrd tlie Mahatma aa a 
spiriiuiil frcalt Of rather aa ari atmlar, aa some of his 
devout followers believe him to be, w that in tlie 
words of Krakna "SPB ^ ^ kia 

/flnmfl and are inscrutable—'how, if the 

ruination of Indian Culture be true and real, are 
we to eiplain the rise of so many fieniuses (I have 
by no moana exhausted the list) in tbc coiirae of a 
single centiiiy P It sccina EtranHC that tltis fact, 
which is patent in Bengal ELtld in many other parCa 
of India, sliould have escaped Candhijt's notice. 
Or, are we to conclude that Gandhiji's own 
province^ Guzerat,. is xO backward aa not to have 
fell the reircsbinH breath of the Indian Renflissance^ 
which has surged id tire other pTovinecs of India, 
and that Cuzerat is still floundering io the back¬ 
waters ol slave-mentality and defealism? 

^ nifr^ tnfin qffrg m 

m virtiK tn; 

—Guzerat, from where we ict I3eng;jl from time 
immemorial hove been, to our great benofit^ impofi- 
ing Guzerati l^iflichis Jind rarely G urjuris with t] ipjr 
Uraja rLrn/un ' (I am using Dinnijandhu's phrase} 
and also importing, in these later days, to our 
serioUH detriment. Tolstoyan non-rt'Sistance and— 
Cod Save ihr^ntark !'—non-violence^ aetting Eisidethe 
injunction ot our Lurd ^rJ Ktshlla—" Tnsru^d 
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yadhyasoa Bhdrala —therefore, fight a good fight, 
oh Arjuna I ’ * 

As regMcls this non-violence. 1 am free to 
confess that I have no faith in it and am satisfied 
that it is non-Aryan and opposed to Indian Culture 
and, if practised on a national scale, will breed 
Klaioya (). thus reducing us to spineless 
eunuchs; I shall not dilate on this topic here, but 
content myself with quoting the eloquent words of 
Dr. Amarnath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allaha¬ 
bad University, in his Mysore Convocation Address 
of the 14th October, 1940 :— 

*' Our homes are threatened with destruc¬ 
tion. Our motherland may arouse the 
covetous greed of an invader. In circum¬ 
stances like these—which alas 1 are not rate— 
it would be the negation of wisdom and 
height of logical imbecility to sing hymns 
and psalms and remind the aggressor of the 
supreme value of human life, the folly of his 
ways and the attractions of a non-violent 
peace.” 


1, tharefore, venture to think that when Gandhiji 
spoke of the cultural and spiritual ruination of 
India under British rule, he had, for the time 
being, lost his usual clarity of vision and was 
indulging in exaggeration and mystification. .Were 
a lesser person concerned than an inspired 
2-.I354B 
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MnhAtma, 1 would, in the words of the Christ, 
have rebuked him—**0 ye of little faith’* emd 
reminded him that Indian Culture, being Mriyun- 
jaya, being endowed with immortality, cannot and 
shall not die—it may suffer temporary obscuration, 
but ruination >— never I 

But what is the secret of this immortality of 
Indian Culture—its inner fount ? Well, Friends, 
after giving the subject my deepest consideration, 
1 have readied the conclusion that that secret is 
summed up in three \vords—namely, the Sama/lja- 
M/d the Sahishnuta and the 

(Itashfinnla of Indian Culture—that is 

to say, its aJaptablity, its cosmopolitanity (if I may 
add a new word to the English vocabulary) and 
its wonderful power of assimilation. Let me 
eiplain what I mean. You are all familiar with 
what the biologists call "the survival of the fittest.” 
Arrording to the Darwinian Theory, there goes on 
all the time a struggle f<x existence on this our 
glolie- not only between species and species but 
among individuals of the same species, and in that 
struggle, the fittest alone survive by natural 
selection, that is to say, those alone survive whose 
(sganisma are able to adapt themselves to the 
changes in the environment, which are happening 
all the time. Natural selection, then, explains the 
Nation of species, the non-persistence of the 
on-adaptetl, of what are called the misfits—and the 
the survival of the well-adapted or fit. It is 
hut quite obvious that a species or an individual 
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wduM disappear^ sbouJd it or he fail to bend ta the 
chane^ng: coniditlang of lefKjBtcncc that are imposed 
on it or him. In other wOids^ only thoec ctganiEme 
. ate able to survive which have the power of adjust¬ 
ing them selves to their changing cnvironmerits. 

It liLis been well obiBctved that the higher the 
standing of an animal in the scale of evnJiition„ 
the greater is hig adaptability to hia environment; 
for inatanec, a polar bear, transferred to the torrid 
zones, will die t but take a civilized man to the 
arctic regions, he will Contrive to adapt himself 
to hia changed envjfOilEiieiit and gO aurvive. T1 Ja 
CEplalna in port the accrct of what J am apaakilig 
of aa the ImuiorlaJLty of ludian Culture, It 
hag survived, iiispltc of the viotenE chaTtgei which 
took place from time to lime in its environmenl, 
to which its remarkable adaptability enabled it 
to adjust itself* Adverse comments have somc- 
timea been made regarding the changes which 
have happened, during its long life, In Indian 
conditions of existence and Eenerally in Indian 
Culture-^from the migty end remote VedlC age 
to the present day of twentieth century civilization* 
so-called. But, throughout this inamensc period* 
though Indian Culture from age to ago adjusted 
itaelf to its varying environments by cfficjcting 
changes in its outer form, its life —what 1 have 
called Its Soql ”—haa remained one and 
indentical. 

Allied !o this Srimiinjaaflta fadaptability) is 
what I call the Schifftrtuta of Indian Cultuie—itn 
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caGmopolItanity* its calboltc luleTEtiice '(TffltTM) 
of all rEuccB, reltEifl^Si cualome and cultures. It 
acccpla all thing* and rejects nothing*—^ 
fgajj^rT'^ 'ffu^o mt Uijuffuprafe,' 

Some time sso, Adiaiyya B. Kripalnni pub- 
jiahed an jnicrcsting article h headed '^Tlie G&niue 
of India.It waa written half in jestj half in 
earncfit f but the underlying idea waa guite ^und. 
Mi, Kiipalani remarked that the Indian nation 
preserves everythms and discards nartiing. 

Nothing*' (I am guoKpE his owii wordsK'is 
disturbed» nothing is deelroycd, nothing disappears. 
New sets of rules, new customs, new ideas, Tiew 
fashions, new creeds, new philoEophies, new arts 
and styles appear; but all the old ones (and I lay 
sLrees on this fact) remain in some form or other/' 
Mr, Kiipalani gives bdihd amusing illustrations to 
support bis thesis—Our food and dress (be 
notes) have been ebanging in every epoch of Our 
history." We have our “ dcl-hhoi " and rofi," 
then wc have our fCtchrit menliemcd by Al'barounij 
we have ibe fashions of food introduced by the 
Pathan, the Mughal and the Turk, the Pu/ao, tlte 
Kurmu and the fCil&ji), Recently, we are kaving all 
the chops, cutlets, puddings and pics of our Western 
masters. All these fashions in food eo-cxist (and 


* That is why. for instance in Bnoient Indio, an many 
a*, eight forniE of rnarriage Disd twelve vaiactics of sonship 
were Tecegnisc J snd ziven Icfol sanetdop. 
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this is what is remarkable) in amity, without raising 
any communal question; and sometimes on the 
same table. Tlien all the modes of eating co-exist, 
from the most primaeval of eating with the hands. 
We have our plantain leaf and other leafy plates. 
Then we have our clay pots and metal pots and 
also the Muslim loiO and the modern porcelain 
crockery. All these pots and pans, spoons, knives 
and forksi Mr. Kripalani points out, Live side by 
side in peace, without colliding against each other 
and injuring themselves. Even in such a simple 
thing as smoking, we have intact all the possible 
fashions, ever invented or ever introduced from 
abroad, so that “ hookas,'* ** chilams," “ farshis,” 
and “ faleh pishes *’ live side by side with the biJi, 
the cigarette, the cigar and the pipe. They have 
all their addicts and admirers. Mr. Kripalani 
goes on:— 


“ To be brief, there is no style in art, 
architecture, painting, music, demee, which 
is not represented in this strange land. All 
the tongues that were ever spoken are in 
vogue somewhere or other. All the scripts 
ever written exist even to-day. All the faiths 
that have ever united or divided men and 
women are represented. All the worships 
people ever performed through fear, greed 
and hope or through love have their votaries. 
All modes of thought and philosophy, from 
the most ancient Vedas, Kapila, Chirvika, 
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and its madcrn counlerpertB of DialcL-tical 
MaticriEJism esisl in (his land, in ^aTn^^y 
life, th«TE: sre the matiiarcha! and the 
patriaithol aysleiTts; many wives to a hushand 
end H 3 . naany huabunda to a wifci MaTrlae* 
ia a aacEamcMlt* also a ODnLriietf dissolvable 
at will. Personal laws of all variedcs 
co-enU* side by sider ^^:1e old c&stc system 
Is tbcT'e^ The four castes have mcicEised 
to four thousand. A caste Oiice created lias 
never disappearedj Added to d^ese castes, 
arc the classes.'" 

Coming to oreanSsatioriB [and their name, we 
know, is legianji he says, the numW [s on die 
intieftse and diat qiijcc horn they never die+ Ndiie 
is disturbed by the clian^e of time^ none ia 
destroyed ; none ever disappears from the stage; 
and he Is able to rcatb the truth I am hammering 
here, CiZt, thet the gGnms of the l^nd Is for 
ccnscrvalion and prcsErv^ltoli And not for deetTUC^ 
tion or elimination. "Live and let live’' lathe 
role, and thus to achieve a kind of immortality is 
[lie true genios of this ancient and glorious land. 
" [ndin lives,'' he condudae, " nnd sliall continue 
ta live as long as it Sticks to thia inner urge of its 
being—to preserve everything and to destroy 
nothing." That is why, I may point out, Indian 
Culture has tolerance for every opinion and preotjee, 
whether it be the fetishism of the savage* the 
idalatry of the scmi^vilized, the church-going 
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of the civilizecl or the contemplation of the 
“ uncovered Light" by the highly civilized. Thus^ 
* unity in variety, oneness in manifoldncss— 

—is the key-note of Indian culture. And 
unless we grip this its SamaAjasaia ( ), 

its UdSrald ( ), its Sahishnu/d ( ), 

■ its SarvarpsahatS ( ), wc shall not be able 

’ to pluck the heart of its mystery. The watchword 
, of Indian Culture then is concord, not discord— 
. SamoaJa ( ), and not Vicdda ( ), ** not 

this alone but tliis also "—i.e., Sandhi ( ) and 

not Vigraha ( ). To adopt the words of 

Lord Buddha, Ji^iVf^—SeyyuthSpi 

Mahosamuddo,” Indian Cultxire is not only the 
repository of "full many a gem of purest ray 
serene *' but is oceanic in its catholicity, tolerance 
and ' udslta * outlook. 

Let me stop here today. In roy next lecture 
1 shall try to support my suggestion with a few 
illustrations. 
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Friends, 

In my drat lectnp?;, eftet spe&Jtin^ of the immor¬ 
tality^ tEie of Indian Culture^ I aug- 

gcated thqc ihc kcy-notc of that culture was its 
ha SoFt'afiau-fa, i[g and that 

it wag not only the rcpaaitDiy of ^ full many a gem 
of purest ray acrene ^ but Was oceanic in its catliO^ 
licity, toieirancc and ' vdatta ’ outEnokn So it 
is right Eo think of Indian Culture aa a rare 
rcconciliator—as a aubljme unity of many contra- 
rlcticB. me (itigin by giving you a few illus' 
Irations; but I can assure you that the topic admits 
of almost infinite ejtpansion^ To Btart with, let us 
take tile very highest Reality—Brahman, called 
SflJr/flspa safiTtim in the Upauisliads, 

What is [he nature of Brahman? According to 
the Vedinfa, emhedtied in the Indian culture, 
Brahman IS both a Rrmciplc and a Person. He 
is not only Tai (That) but also Sab (He). He is 
both fViVtJtictfl and SeiKYesfl, botb jViVguna and 
5iiguna—at the same time A iiga () and 
Anuga f Tppr)—both a Transcendence and an 
Imunanenee (BafuVanfo^ cKu Ehtr^cnarn), at once 
static and dynamic^ far yet near (Dfirat su Jtirc ind 
chaj^ above life and in it, tJI Love, yet bU 
Law, eternal in eMcncc though working in Liiue^ 
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vaster than the vastest, yet tinier than the tiniest 
(Anor aniyan mahato mahiyan)i in a word, 
Brahman is the Supreme Unity of all contradictions 
and thus fully at home in Indian thought. Though 
Nirguiui and Nirafljana, He is yet a Being * who, 
closer than breathing, nearer than hands and feet,' 
reveals Himself to the intuition of Man as a won¬ 
drous Personality that is beyond all personality— 
yet a Person of persons, and as a Person (be it 
noted) He is Sal, Chit and Ananda —Life, Light 
and Love; ‘'the Glorious Trinity of Power, 
^Wisdom and Bliss”— Pratapa, Prajna and Prema 
—a Trinity in Unity. 

In the face of the manifold Universe, which hits 
our senses, external or internal, at every moment 
of time, and which the Vedanta by no means 
ignores, Vedtlnlic monism yet assures us that 
Ncha nanisti f^i/ichana ' * *—“Nowhere is there 
the least multiplicity.” How^ Because, Brahman 
is Ekam eva a-doillyam —"One without a second.” 
He is a unity but also a uniquity, so that not only is 
there no Cod but God {Eka coa Mahdoarah) but 
God is all-in-all—Vasnid/ par am nSparam asti 
kUlchit. Hence the Vedantic proclamation, clear, 
concise and unequivocal— Saroarn l(halu idam 
Brahma i —“All this is indeed Brahman.” 

From this point of view, it is easy to reconcile 
what is called Polytheism with Monotheism. The 
Vedinta insists on the rigidest monotheism. At 
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the same time, it has room for any number of 
what are called Devas—the archangels, angels, 
thrones, dominions, seraphim and cherubim of 
Qiristian Theology—great functionaries who ore 
in charge of the different departments of Nature 
and administer them as tire vicegerents of God. 
These are the gods of the Vedic Pantheon and are 
popularly numbered at llrirty-three crores. Some 
people regard their admission as Polytheism. 
Others, like Prof. Max Mdllcr, dub it “ Heno- 
theism ”—each god standing for the time being, in 
the eye of the worshipper, os unique and supreme. 
This is, of course, a mistaken view ; because these 
exalted beings, having unified their consciousness 
with the Cosmic Consciousness, may well be spoken 
of as omniscient and omnipotent, as the Vedic 
^his do. But, is the existence of such inter¬ 
mediate beings between Humanity and the Supreme 
Godhead, merely fanciful? By no means. Heat 
the weighty words of Prof. Huxley—“ Without 
stepping beyond the analogy of that which is 
known, it is easy to people the cosmos with entities 
in ascending scale, until we reach something prac¬ 
tically irtdistirrguishable from Omnipotence, Omni¬ 
presence and Onmiscience.” (Essays upon Some 
Controverted Questions, p. 36.) 

May I in this connection also draw your atten¬ 
tion to certain observations of Bulwar Lytton in his 
*‘ Zanoni ’*:— 

** Reasoning then by evident analogy,— 
if not a leaf, if not a drop of water, but is 
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no less than yonder star, a habitable and 
breathing world, . . . common sense would 
suffice to teacK that the circumfluent infinite 
which you call space—the boundless imped- 
pable which divides earth from the moon 
and stars—is filled also with its conrespon- 
dent and appropriate life. Is it not a visible 
absurdity to suppose that being is crowded 
upon every leaf and yet absent from the 
immensities of space? . . . The microscope 
shews you the creatures on the leaf no 
mechanical tube is yet invented to discover 
the nobler and more gifted things that hover 
in the illimitable air.*’ (Zanoni, Book IV, 
Chap. IV.) 

The Vedanta tells us that at the head of each 
woTld-s 3 «tem stands the Logos of that system, 
spoken of as Praj/tpati and sometimes as Isoara of 
the system. We arc taught that there arc millions 
of trillions of such world-systems. 

SatnkhyA ched rajasAm asti viitfanOrp rui f^ads- 
chana* —so that, it would be easier far to count up 
the grains of sand on the sea-shore than the uni¬ 
verses, which are whirling through space; and 
that, each system is ensouled by its own lioara. 
These are really subordinate gods, working under 
the one Supreme Logos, the Mahcivara, the 
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POYitm&iiJiirQ, the V rat?esyiira, is the fAtJcTCl of 

the the Lord of the fards of orealion s— 

Tbtvi Tivaranacn pafamaTp Maheivariuii 
Tam devatiftTlSlKl j>atamaiTi hi daivatam,. 

— Soeiainatara* 

ThuHj then, Pfllylhcianp and MoriolheJsin are 
harmonised and reconciled in Jiidiaii Culture ^ Did 
not I Bay it ivas a great reconciliacorp 

Wlule conceding [Jie relative or derivative 
reality of til* Universe, the Vedunta, in the aame 
breatfi» declares^ that, having emanated the Uni" 
verse out of Himaelf, Brahman entered into it as 
the inner self. 

Tat SlS^Va tadeva anuprivishat+t 

So it 19 said—Jdc made Himself like unlo the 
Either and pervaded the Universer Aa a razor in 
the sJieatli, He ia immanent in (he Universe—or 
aa the Stifi phrases i t : — 

* His Secret presence tluough creaEion's veins 
Runs Quickailver-like and eludes our paina/' 

No(wi[lislanding that Brahman pervades the 
Universe as immanent Deity. He remaing the 

* 3i^?rr4r vpa nilvi' 

•fi fff I -iJunm I 

t en ^aifira^ 1 
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Over*9ouli ihc Tr&nscondcnt Oodt and as early as 
the Rgvcda, the ^hi declared :— 

Pado’sya viivi bhatani 
Tripid asyimftatp divi. • 

** One quarter of Him are all these (mortal) 
creatures ; the remaining three quarters are 
immortal in super-space.” 

From this immanence of God, follows, as an 
uncscap»able corollary, the solidarity of man. We 
are all rooted in the One Life, are fragments of 
the Divine effulgence and are verily ** Sons of 
Immortality ” :— 

iSfnvantu visve nmrtasya puttrih 1 t 

And though all men are born unequal (and Indian 
Culture unequivocally repudiates the claptrap of 
equality), yet in its view the lowest is the highest. 
So the Rshis declare :— 

Brahma da£ah Brahma kitav&5* | 

” Brahman is in the slave. Brahman is in the 
sinner **—for, is not every man and woman, what¬ 
ever the colour of his or her akin or social status, 
the tabernacle of God, in whom the Highest 
dwelleth. as a matter of sober fact ? 

* ffvt vwnni fils | 

» wsR grrr. i 

t SB sntr: sw fisssi: i 
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Deho devalayah prokto 
Yo jivah sa sadi^ivah. * 

Tliat, then, is the straight solution of the Pariah 
problem, about which so much pwther is being 
made in these luller days by Sanatanists and 
Reformers alike. Have we not been assured by 
no less an authority than the great ^uka in the 
Bhsgavata Purana:— 

Salute in a reverent spirit all these creatiues, 
with respect in your heart, for the Supreme abides 
in each one of them.” 

Mnrvasoitani bhotani pranamed bahumanayan 

Uvnro jivakalaya pravifto Bhagavan iti. t 
Again:— 

Pranamed dai^avad bhomau 
Af\'B'chand^' 80 *l‘baram. ^ 

** Therefore prostrate yourself on the earth before 
dogs, cows, asses, etc., as well as chapdalas." For 
by so doing, you are reverencing the Divine Life 
imisrisoned in those bodies, and you should regard 
true service, whether rendered to man or beast, to 
the highest or to the lowest, not as grudging, stoop* 
ing condescension of the high and lofty for the 
lowly and the suppressed, but as gladsome Seoa 

^ kit iiirt it ^ i 

t weinfe ^nifu iretfr i 

rfrft jnrwiWn ii 
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rendered in order to releaae the possibilities of self- 
rcvelation of that imprisoned Life in our younger 
brothers. 

Keeping in view then the inborn inequality of 
human beings, who occupy, as a matter of fact, 
different rungs in the ladder of evolution, and at 
the same time not losing sight of their potenfio/ 
equality—Indian Culture, in the person of Vaivasvata 
Manu, the Patriarch of the Aryan race, devised the 
wonderful system of I'^ar^ama Dharma which, 
in its obscuration and degeneration in later times, 
has been the target of so much abuse and ridicule 
from myopic Westerners. The fact, however, 
remains that this system was practised in India for 
ages with conspicuous success, to which testimony 
is borne by Megasthenes, the Greek Ambassador 
to Chandragupta’s Court in 306-298 B.C. Let me 
quote from McCrindle’s "Ancient India as describ¬ 
ed by Megasthenes and Arrian,’-’—** Megasthenes 
has left a life-like picture of the Indian people. 

.The Greek Ambassador observed with 

admiration the absence of slavery in India, the 
chastity of the women and the courage of the 
men. In valour they excelled all .father Asiatics ; 
they required no locks to their doors ; above 
all, no Indian was ever known to tell a lie. 
Sober and industrious, fgood farmers and skilled 
artisans, they scarcely ever had recourse to a law- 
suit and lived peaceably under their native chiefs. 
The kingly government is portrayed almost as 
described in Manu," . , . Professor Deussen, who 
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visited India in the last decade of the 19th oeoltJicy 
and Tivho was a iceen obecrvei: of facts as he found 
them, writins in the " Lneydopaedia of ReljgianA 
and Ethice/' says, " In our opinion the whotc 
history of mankind has not nmek ikat equals the 
grandeur of this thoug’htr 

I atn noE going' tnto a detailed espoaitton of the 
Varni^atua Dhsjma, ahout wklcli I have a great 
de«l to aay, hul will content myaelf with quoting 
the weighty opinion of Dr. Bha^wan Das of 
BenareSf who has devoted ahoul thhty years of hie 
life to a close and cardul siudy of this whole 
subject r 

^^The system/^ he gays, '‘lays clown right 
princtpien of a healthy, nll-comprehendtnE, truly 
adentlhc individuo-social organiEation/' “It is a 
eyetem," he goes on, "in which Individualism and 
Sociaiism are duly toniibmed and balanced, in 
which the life of each indlvidna! and the life of 
Society aa a whole are both organised and Inter¬ 
woven aa waip and woof, to eubaerve clearly vcstLnl- 
ised aims of life, mmielerinE to line just interests 
of all sections of the people, of all temperaments 
of individuals, of all the successive main 'ages' 
in each liEe^timen diligently s>eeking to ensure 
general welfare and deliberately planned to provide 
spirit uji as well as jnflfcriaJ hrodd in appropriaic 
quality and measure l-o all and eachr" Thus, the 
system LS ut once curnplete, composite, consistent 
and cosmupolilart—for. according lo this scheme. 
Society is rightly arganised by the distinguishing 
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enci llic iirliculaciilg together cjf the four VainM— 
CoIcojts, not Castes—the four main ptofcaeions 
named, Brfihmanas, Kshatr^as, Vaisyafi and 
^udras, the LeernecI* the Executive, the Cum' 
meccial amd the Labour pinfesaion who are the 
c ), the Rakshakas { T'qsff'a ), 

the (tjr^3i's) and the Dhifrailjffs of 

the social □[ganiaakion.^ 

] shall not dilate on thia prir^cnt, but propose 
to say sonictliLng luici about these four Kaunas. 

Tahe anotlrer lopit: 

You arc familiar with the two paths, the path of 
gratification and the patli of retiunciatiort—Prey aft 
(itiTr:) and ^yeyah the path of Phaoa ) 

and the path of Vroja (35|)—'wKal the Lord Buddbs 
apohe of as— 

Afina l&bhopaniaha aARts Nibbai]tag^mitia> t 

One is I he patl i of naturalism and ike other of 
asceticism— the primrose path and the path ol 
thorna, Weatem culture has set up rmpasable 
harricra between the two paths; and has not been 


' See Di. flJangwah Daa'a Science of tha Saif '* 
and " ScLctKC of Social Orcanlsntion r"' 

t Tjsiisii l^=nTB-inhq^ ► 

3-IJJ4 B 
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able to hannonue tbem, so tliat they have remained 

Ooramete vipante vishochi.* ^ 

T7»e result has been most woeful. Let me in 
this connexion cite the testimony of an acute 
observer like John Stuart MiD. He wrote thus in 1 

his “Liberty “ (Chap. 2) 

“To what an extent, doctrines intrinsically 
fitted to make the deepest impression upon the 
mind, may remain in it as dead beliefs, without 
being ever realised in the imagination, the feeling, 
or the understanding, is exemplified by d>e manner 
in which the majority of believers hold the doc¬ 
trines of Chriilianity. By Christianity, 1 here mean 
what is accounted as such by all churches and 
sects, the maxims aiuJ precepts contained in the 
Testament. These are considered sacred and 
accepted as laws, by all professing Christians. Yet 
it is scarcely too much to say that not one Christian 
m a thousand guides or tests his individual conduct j 

by reference to those laws. The standard to which 
he does refer it, is the custom of his nation, class * 

or religious profession. He has thus on the one 
hand, a collection of ethical maxims which he 
believes to have been vouchsafed to him by in¬ 
fallible wisdom as rules for his government, and 
on the other, a set of everyday judgments and 
practices which go a certain length with some of • 

! 

* I i 
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those Inaxinis, not bd greal a Iqngd^ with others^ 
itELTitliii direct ■opposition tn some, &iid are on 
the whole a comprocnise between rhe ChriitiEiii 
creed and the interests and suggestiorw; of worldly 
life- To the hrst ol these standards he gives his 
homege^ to the other has real allegiance. All 
Christ iens believe that blessed are the poor and 
humhle and those who ore ill-uacd by the world; 
that it is easier for a Camel to pa,ss thioqgh the eye 
of a nsedic than for a rich man to enter the htag^ 
dom of Heaveti; that they should judge not, lest 
they he Judged; that they ahonid love their ndgh- 
bours as theniseives j that if one take their cloak, 
they ahtsijid give him their coat also; that they 
ahonid take no thougliL for the morrow; that if 
they should be pexfectd they should sell all that 
they have and give it to the poor. They are not 
ineinoore when they say that they heliovc these 
thingBt They do believe themi es people believe 
what they have always heard lauded and never 
diBcussedr But in the sense of that living belief 
which regulates conduct» they believe those doc¬ 
trines iust up to the point to which it is usual to 
act Upon iheTn.'" 

You can well appreciate that if the high ethics 
of the New Testament (vrhich Jesus Chtist enunoiat' 
ed for his immediate disciples—for saint-sotils in 
contact with Cod, that isj for r-egenerate ’' perstHis 
in what we in this country call the stage 

of life) are preached to or attempted to be practised 
by the man of the world, it is bound to result 
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in abject failure. To show chat matters have 
not improved at all sixtce the days of Jolin 
Stuart Mill, let me quote the testimony of another 
-Western writer, Lowes Dickinson, a Cambridge 
don, who contributed some remarkable letters, aliv.'Ut 
the time of the Boxer trouble in Ch.na, under ilie 
pseudonym of ' John Chinaman.' These arc his 
words—"Those who profess Christianity, and 
there are few who in one way or another do 
itot, profess it only with their lips and, having in 
this way satisfied the claims of the Ideal, turn back 
with an unencumbered mind and conscience to the 

pursuit of egoistic ends. No wander your 

history (he is speaking as a Chinaman) has been 
one long and lamentable tale of antagonism, tumult, 
carnage and confusicn I No wondar the spiritual 
and temporal powers have oscillated between open 
war and truces, as discreditable to the one as to 
the other I .... Trained in the tenets of a 
religion in which he does not really believe, his (the 
ordinary Christian's) religion is conventional, and 
what is more important, his morals are as conven¬ 
tional as his creed. Charity, chastity, self-abnega¬ 
tion, contempt for the world and its prizes—these 
are words on which he has been fed from 
his childhood upwards. And words they have 
remained, for he has neither anywhere seen them 
practised by others, nor has it ever occurred to him 
to practise them himself. Their influence, while 
it is strong enough to make him a chronic hypocrite, 
is not so strong as to show him the hypocrite 
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he la/' Lf j'ou are in search oE Eurllter testinjonyj 
[ would refeir ycoj to Locky's ** Hiprory of European 
MoTillfl." 

How has the been worked out by indian 
Culture? U has frankly recognised that the great 
eiralc of evolution on which the pilgtitn-MHll 
Wanders from a:on to eeoniT slarEiug from God and 
refurning to God ^ ^ 

For, man who ts hom God aent forth* 

Doth again to Gcd return, 

Wonisujc/rth 

—that rhia Brahma-Chakra haa- two 

—-the P/avrtH-^1arga and the — 

the arc of piiieuil and the arc of rcuundation. In 
the first half-circle, the /iuo growa by grasping 
{AdUna); in the Hccond half of the Circle, he 
grows by giving (F/driinah In the first balf-circlcT 
the face of tbe ji-Oa is turned away from God 
{Vaimukhya ); then, there is the turning point, the 
midmost point of balance,—the point at dt about 
which the majority of human egos arc atalLOned at 
the preaent moment,—at this point the circle turns 
upwards towards God. Now there is not Vai^ 
mukhBa but Sffmmuitfiyo. That being ao, and 
individual jiuas being stationed at different points 
■of evolotioti, the law of growth cannot be alike 
for all. In a word, what Is meat for men is poison 
for babes, and Uice yersd. Therefore, differ^ 
ent standards have to he prescribed for different 
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a*ti of eijos. For the man of the world the: 
rule is :■— 

DharmSrtJialriinah ^marrveva seyyih 
Yd hyehasaklnh sn jano jaghanyah l** 

For him, pleasure and profit (iCfirnd’ and Arfka) 
ate motive-forces which cannot be diBrcgarded, 
But what is necessary is that their puranib should 
not be divorced from righteousnegg and should be 
controlled by DharmOr For sogc-soula end saint- 
souls, who ilave entereej the path of renunciation 
and have proglrtScd on the tlat 

enjoyment but renunciation is the law qf life; 
because not ffema, A riha or even Dharma ie his 
objective, but —lihcration, at-<nifi-mcnt with 

God, And jacccasartly, the high ethics of the New 
Testament, which Ejy the way is fully in accord 
Vi/ith thoac of the Upanighade, is the guiding star 
by which the Sannyasi who has renounced the 
worldly life slecrg hig barque on the stormy ocean 
of Samsdroy Tliis^ then^ is how Indian Culture 
harmonizes Bhoga and Tyjfga —asceticism and 
naturalism. 

Connected with tins cosmopolitanlty, which J 
have been discussing. Is what J have called the 
Gran'ihnute" () of Indian Culture, ita 

^ ^fliT 

^ rstMn; ^ 01^ I 
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wonderful power of assimilation. 1 had something 
to say about it in my first lecture. What 1 want 
to draw attention to is that, whatever culture it 
came into contact with, in its long past—and it did 
come into contact with very many cultures, whether 
Dravidian, Sumerian, Iranian, Turanian. Mongol¬ 
ian, Scythian, Chinese or Hellenesc—Indian Cul¬ 
ture was able to assimilate it by establishing a 
sort of cultural “ osmosis,*' thereby becoming richer 
and fuller. Not only cultures but it was able to 
affiliate to itself whole populations. 1 am referring 
to the ^dH^advipi Br Ahmads and the Agnil^ula 
Kshatriyas of Rajpulana and particularly to the 
Chitpavans of Konkan on the west coast of India, 
with their fairly dark complexion and cat’s eyes 
(a remarkable combinBtion}~thc clan from which 
came Ranade. Tilak, Kelkar and Gokhalc. Look¬ 
ing at these specimens at close qrrarters, 1 have 
often reflected on ihch ethnic origin and realised 
how wonderful was tliis Grasiahnuid ( ) of 

Indian Culture, which enabled it to make these 
rank foreigners part and parcel of the Indiai^ 
nation. 

Apart from this excursion into ethnology and 
confining myself to the question of ciJture itself, 
let me give you two or three illustrations, to bring 
home to your minds this power of assimilation 
(what 1 may call Atmasdt) possessed by Indian 
Culture. 

First, take the impact of Hellenic culture in the 
centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 
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Tlioq^b eitreniisls among OrieiU^lislB wearc wont 
tit auHE^tt in my youth that onr anokrit Epicj the 
R£m3yaila, wbe simply an imitation of Homet’s 
which of course is supremely silly p thorc oan- 
nnt be any manner of doubt (as you oan rcaKse if 
you Visit tlio Archaeological Museum at TaKiIa) that 
Greek Architecture left an abiding mark on frutiill 
Architcctured aa may be seen in ihc ncmriBnia of 
the Gindh^ra School of Art. Not only that, bur 
it is also permissible to suggest, as some have done* 
rhat the statuesque beauty of Kfilidnsa's poetry and 
the stately m^ch of Binabhatta's pro^e owe 
something to Greek inUtience. 

Aa to Islamic culture, with which our contact 
was lonaer and moie intimate, who can fail to 
detect its influence in ihe Rajput School of Painting 
and in the mCroduction of new tones and ondertoncs 
and of mixed r^as and t^ginls in (he music of 
lenaen and iris followers, who grafted these On 
the old Indian music and thereby improved it. 
And how the massive monuments, august and 
nusterep of Indian architecture were softened by the 
delioate artistry of the Taj and the Diltvira, So 
that, it is no eEaggeration to say, as pointed out by 
Mi. Asaf A. A, Pyree. in a leadablc article con¬ 
tributed iDthe Times of India Annual for 1940. 
that Indian. Culture is richer and rnore complex 
today by the impact of IslEimic culture. At the 
same time, it cannet escape nonce that, all ^ time 
and itiEpitc of these lepeated aasimilatioiu. Indian 
Culture was never engulfed, aa were Iranian and 
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Egyptian cullute^ ; it never lost its soulj but wea 
able to retain ila awn un!qt].enesSi its individual 
c(ia ract CT is t i ca. 

Tbc Same phenomenon ia new going on before 
our very cycg with regard to Eurapean o-uimre, 
whicli assailed ua in ratliCT an aggressive form^ 
after the bailie of Piaasey wag foughl and Woti^ 
As I have poinled out elsewhere, this foreign 
cuhure which made its hrst inaidioius entry into 
India in the wake of Jiade and eomhierr;c—while 
it {in the words of Df+ Rabindranath TEigorc) 
undoubtedly Stirred India with new freedom and 
awoke its irLiellecluai mind from ugc-long hibernation 
to full splendour*-—At the same bimc+ struck at the 
vilais of Indian Culture. At first it acemed 
that it Would swari^p Indian Culture und drown it 
in its mighty waves of de-nationalizaliuri. leaving 
Tto traces behind. But, what I liave called the 
Virat jigfm ), the all-devour¬ 
ing (jVnsfrhnuIe ( ) of Jndliin Culture, 

again aaved tite situation—and Indian Culture once 


* It sliould not he lest xigfit ef thqE this weskeutng of 
the old TcliEious and aocini trsditloku rcnet?d in. the shape 
of onarchLem both tn the liclda of ishginn and sKiety, so 
^ that, along with the shedding of soeiol s-nd lelLpioLia feltcji 
nnd supcretLt'ons, csjue athelan^ snd material ism on one 
aide and tictinsc nnd Voffiechcfih^cfwiM ( on the 

Oithar. See Raj Najain H.tjlj'? 

I ajid Madhiisudan's " R\ef uaJe sahhjratif 
fir Tsi rr=nn f Jl 
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again, as in the past, re-established itself on its own 
ancient pedestal, richer, fuller and better, more 
virile and vigorous for its impact with and 
assimilation of this foreign culture. So that 
Dr. Arundale, the President of the Theosophical 
Society, was right, when he lately pointed out in 
his weekly journal, ** Conscience," that India is 
in the magnificent situation of having at her dis' 
posal many cultures, eacl'» one different and no 
less beautiful than the other. And what is still 
more magnificent is that Indian Culture has kept 
and is keeping fraternal relationship with each and 
all of these diverse and distinct cultures. As the 
present Vice-Chancellor of this University said 
the other day, "The Almighty in His dispensation 
has brought together within the four comers of 
this country, the great cultures of the East and the 
West . . . Streams of humanity have come as 
foreigners and made this land their own. Waves 
of various conquests cum cultures have come across 
the seas and these have vitalised the culture of 
India. The culture of India today is neither tire 
gift nor the possession of only one class or one 
section, but is the proud privilege of all.” This 
then is the ApQroatO (), the Ajavaid 
( ), the uniqueness of Indian Culture—as 

it is embodied in religion, philosophy, social organi¬ 
sation, political institutions, and literature and 
arts. About this I propose to say something more 
in my next two lectures. 


THIRD LECTURE 


Friends, 

It [ may rEmind you, the genera! title of x]\ts 
niy Leclure-seties ia '‘Indian Culture; Its Strands 
and Treuda ’' (A Study in Con!ra&ta). In my fitsl 
hvo JectuTc3, I havE attempted* howevicr akatebilyt 
to trins home to yon aome of the strUmls of 
Indian Culture. In my sktli and last lecture I 
shall (ry to diacuga its ^l'end.■i, which tviJi involve 
the <]uestion ul its future deatiny. I propose Lo 
devote this and the uc3t two lectures lo a study of 
the contrasts between Indian Culture and some olhei 
culrureg, ancient and iniodeftl. By reason of fhe 
shortness of time at my disposal and, particularly^ 
of my own limitacionat my hrealment of the theme 
is i^ound to be partial and inadci^uale. Neverthc' 
icsst let me try and do the best I can. 

J shall first deal with Religion, which, in my 
view, is the most vitaJ factor of a nation's culture. 
Let US take the religion of ancient Crecoc as 
we find it pcorlraycd in Homei's lliad-^piohayy 
the oldest Creek record estant, and contrast it 
with the ancient fndiaii religion as we know of 
it from the Vedes and the UpanisKods. 
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At the head of llie divine hierarchy in the 
Grecian religion, stands Zeus, Olympian Jove, 
the lighlTiing-wieyct, the doud-compeller, the 
Univeraei Loid of goda and men, over ^hom 
Hia power is pre-eminentr He ia the cldest-bom 
of * deep designing’' Saliirn, whom he has 
deposed and hurled down to ' Tartarua profound 
heneath the lowest deep of earth and Ocean, where 
Saturn, the Sire, abides ' unebcered Ly a ray of the 
atm or a breath tif ait- This Zeus has the ' golden' 
tljioncd ^ Juno, his own sister, as his wife and 
tnjccn, (By the way, the pTimitive Gnocha seem 
to have entarcained rather advanced ideas on the 
subject of mating, both among gods and men. 
For instance, we find in Sophocles that the king 
of Athens taltcs to wife AntigonG, the daughter 
of Oldipije, born of his unconscious incest with his 
own motlifir* which fact came lo light in due 
course and was we 11-It mown all over Greece when 
this mairiagc took place-) 

Well, in tlie very first book of the Iliad fl take 
it that you are familiar with the story of the 
Trojan War, and know how the brasa^clad Greeks 
and the brave Trajens grappled with each other 
for ten long years, until Troy fell by a stratagem)— 
as I was Saying, in the very hist book O'f the 
Iliad, we meet this Olympian Jove as well ae his 
fair-haired ’ consctl. Achilles and Agamemnon 
(who was rhe generaliSBtmo of the Grecian hosts) 
have < 5 uarrelEed over a gitl, Euvd Agamemnon having 
cagi a slight on Giecia'a bravest warrior,' 
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Achilles, in revenge^ haa withdrawn in g,ulk from 
the ocunflict to hia tents and ahips, and wc find 
him seated upon ^ the margin of the heary aeSh 
gazing idly on the dark bloc wavee " and ptaying 
to his goddess^mother Thetis that she inigltt 
Lnteiv^ne with Olympian Jljvc and wreak deslmO' 
tion on the asstanhled Greeks; so Thetis comes 
Id him and at hia request pnooseds to Saturn's 
oloud-girt Son in many-ridgsd Olympus. Site hnds 
him sitting^ apart upon its topmost cremt. TJietis 
aii 3 at his feet and^ while her left hand ofaeps his 
knees, her right hand appmeches hlS heard. She 
supplicates 2eu3 to avenge her son's cause and 
give to Trojan arms such strength and power that 
the Greeks might leam how much they need her 
Son and thus give AchillcS honour due- Jove, 
thus persuaded, promises Lo do the needful and 
confirms this with a nod, for never (we are told) 
* shall his promise deceive or fail or he recalled, 
if with a nod confirmed/ And as he nodded 
with hie ehadowy brgws— 

Waved on the immorlal head, the ambrosial 

Jocks 

And all Olympus Eremhled at his nod.^' 

But this secret parley has not escaped the 
observant eyes of JuiiO J and the stag-eyed Queen 
of Heaven rebukes 2cus that he should be 
weaving his secret schemes apart ham her. To 
her the eloud-compeller thus replies; It is his 
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sovereign will, ntid the queen must k^ep silence 
anil his WDicla Cfbcy : — 

" Lest all the immnrtali fail> if I be wreyth, 

To rescue ibee fium my leslalJcss hand/'* 

And no wonder, when eo admonishetl ^ Iciror 
seized the stag^eyed queen, snd silent she saE 
cuitHllg her spirit dutvil,’ 

To give you & fuller idea of the nature of 
ihiE supreme God of the Geeks (who, no doubt, 
is DecertdKi but Is endowed with all the faults 
and: faibtes of erring Immanity). lei ub look at 
another vlEuebtc from the domestic drairia of thia 
irnmortsl pair. The Greeks are being overborne 
in battle by the brave Trojana, headed by Hector. 
None of tboBc gods who are on the side of 
the Greeb dare to interfere, for, Jovc^ in the 
axerdse of hia sovereign will, haa interdEcbcd snch 
anterfeicncc. Junci> who is heart and soul with ihe 
Greeks, obsejvca their pUEht with pitying eyes 
and hits upon a Stratagem—to beguile the wakeful 
mind of SSgSE-bcariilg Jove. The stratagem IS tfmt 
ehc should repair to Ida, from whose height Jove 


* By the '^ay, ] am UBin£ the Eail of Dcj-ljy^ii blaTilt 
vatac Tr^TiilattMi of Homer's ElJad, which, ao far as ] Lncyw, 
is the heat in the Enitiah language. Pope's Hornet a Ihad, 
mapile of its cneLlifiuous versiAi;ation, is hardly Homer. 
As Q friend bold Pope, when the tranalatLon wa& hub 
puhLished, " Mr. Pope, it ia a good poem, hut it ia net 
•HomcTr" 
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tvas w»tchine the war on the plains of Troy, 
and-— 

Thcte with fondest blandisliment 
And female charm, her husband la enfold 
In Iovc'f 5 embrace; and gentle, careleis eleep 
Around bis eyelids and his senses pour/' 

So, by matlriE up a false atory, the queen 
persuades her step-daughter Venus to part with 
herbroidcred oastua, wrouEhr with every charm 
to win the heart’' and, by a specious promEae 
(which I am sure, she never meant to IceepJ having 
secured the aid of the e^ntlc ^ 

Speeds to Ida s summit, to Gatgerue, Jove secs 
bet— 

And audden passion fir’d his soul, 

As when, their parents' eyes eluding, first 
They tasted uf the secret joys of iove/^ 

Juno pretends that she la bound on an errand 
and so Is in □ hurry; but the cloud-oompellar 
detains her with those sweet words, recapitulating 
to his spuuee some of his many seiud escapades 
in the past:— 

" Juno \ thy visit yet a white defer ; 

And let ug now in Jove’s delights indulge : 

For never yet did such a flood of love 
For Goddess or for mortal fill my soul; 

Mol for Ijcfop's beauteous wife, who boie 
Plrithous, aage In council as the Cods, 
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Nof tht n«t-(ootcd maiden Da^iac, 

Acrtsius’ daughter, hfl(r who FeSseu!; boie. 

The obsetved of ai); not noble Phoenix' child. 
Who bore me Minoat and the godUhe might 
Of Rhad&manthua : noif for Semdcj 
Nor lor Alcmeuc fair^ of whom was born 
In Thebes the mighty wwioT Hercules, 

As Bacchus, joy of men. of Semcle ; 

Ndh nor fol Cerce, golden-lTeaBed queen. 

Nor for Latona bright, nor for tiiyself. 

As nmy with fond dcstre far thee 1 burn. 

JuuD pretends to yieJd, and the clfiud^ompellei, 
to elude the eyes of gods and men, tlirowa round 
litem such a veil of golden cloud, that ' not tbe 
gun himself, wilh abatpcsl beam of light, might 
pierce it through. So ■ 

'' By sleep and We subdued, the immorUil Sire 
Clasped in hifi arms his wife, reposed in peace/' 

The eyes of all-seetng Jove being thus closed 
by sleep, ibe Gods, who were on Lite watch for 
Em opportunity to aid die Grccba, were entibled 
ao to woik then will as to turn die tide of battle 
in ibcir favour- But we are not concerned here 
with that pan of the story. Ut us bear what 
took place when jove awoke on ida^s hdght at 
the side of goldcn-throned Juno, and bis eyes 
beheld the Trojans in confusion, being pressed 
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hard by the triumpHant Gicchs. Then thus ' lie 
with sternest glance to juna Bpoke *;— 

‘'Tills,] unOd ta ihy vrark; thy wichedl wiles 
Have Hector quelled and Tnjjana driven to 

flight. 

Nct know I but thyself mayst leap the fruit. 

By ahamcftil acourging, of ihy vile deceit." 

And he takes care to remind her how in 
forener times he had hung her from on high and 
to her feet attached two ponderous anvils and 
bound her hands with golden fetter® which none 
might harcak and there ^ left her hanging amid 
the clouda of heaven.' 

Tho alDty of the Iliad inevitably reminds one 
of the atory of the Rfimaya^. Yet, what a 
contrast between the blamelcea heroine Sita and 
by her side die heroic Sri Rima and the aelf- 
contained Lahshmaiia on ihe one hand, and, an 
the other, Helen with her free and easy manners 
and by her side her husband, the munrious Menelaus, 
who is anxious to take back Helen, though she 
has in the meantime paEaed twenty long yeaiS Sa 
Trey aa Paris's putadve wife, and Menelaus’ 
brother Agamemnon with bia elemental paflaiona ] 

I havo carefully read the Iliad aeveral times 
from cover to cover but have failed to disco'v'er any 
higher conception of the E^ity than what 1. have set 
out above. There la nothing m it, even remotely 
resembling ihe Purtishfl of the Rg-Veda, the 
oldest booh ot the Hiudua. 

4—1354 B 
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Purusha evedam sarvam, yat bhatam yachcha 
bbavyam.* 

‘ The PuTUflka Is all this—all that is past, is 
now and will be in the future ’—Who is unseeable, 
unutterable, unfathomable, unrealisable— Adrsyam, 
AnStmyam, Aniraf^tam, Anilayanamf —Who is 
the sole reality*—the one Universal Principle of 
unity behind diversity, conflict and confusion, the 
— Ekameoodvii\yam —^what 1 have 
spoken of elsewhere as the Akhanda amidst 
Khan^Oi the A-Oibhal^ta In the midst of VihhaJ^ta, 
the Samaskli piecing together the Vyashfis, the 
SamSnya in the midst of Vimhta, the Sama/Sjasya 
( ) subsuming all the Virodhaa — 

Sa evadhast&t Sa uparlshtAt Sa paichit 

Sa purastst, 

Sa dakshi^tah Sa uttaratah Sa evedatp 

sarvam id. 

—Chhandogy a. | 

“He is above; He is below; He is bef(»re; 
He is behind; He is to the south. He Is to the 
North, nay, everything is He “—that is to say, 
there is nothing beside or beyond Him. 

• ^ I 
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This is the pure AdoaHa position, which tackles 
the problem ol Duality in a twofold fashion—first, 
by asserting that the Universe exists, as it Were — 
tra ^ —Yalra hi dvaitam ioa bhat>ali, 

—that multiplicity, Doaila, duality, is only Maya\ 
and secondly, by suggesting that the external world 
with its manifoldness, if rightly analysed, is seen 
to be a mere mode of manifestation of the Ab- 
solute,—His Vidha ( ) or Prak/Sro ( II<VTT ). 

At the moment we are not concerned with Mayd- 
Vada. So, let us concentrate for a minute on the 
teaching of the Vedanta, which speaks of matter 
and energy, the ultimate duality to which the 
manifold universe is resolvable, as the two poles 
of the One Elxistcnce, which before manifestation, 
remain locked into each other, like, as we might 
say, the neutral magnetism of the soft iron, which 
breaks up into positive and negative when acted 
upon by the will-to*manifest of the One ; Ehp’ham 
bahu sydtn praftiyeya (Wt iRlT^g), etc. 

This is also the meaning of the illustration in 
Bfhad., 2.4.7-9, where it is said that Atman is the 
musical instrument (drum, conch, lyre) and the 
phenomena of the Universe are its notes. Just 
as the notes can only be seized when the instru¬ 
ment is seized, so the world of plurality is known 
when the Atman is known. 

I am aware that, in later times, the Greeks were 
able to discover this xmiversal Principle, which 
subsequent thinkers in the .West have designated 
“the Supreme Divine Ens” (using the Latin word). 
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But 1 am bound to say that the notions of the 
earlier Greeks were ratlier vague and nebulous. 
For instance, they had no clear conception of what 
the Vedsnta speaks of as Para-Brahman —a stage 
of consciorisncss existing under conditions so very 
complex as practically to neutralise all its inherent 
activities—a stage which, in the words of Lord 
Balfour, might perhaps be best described as 
“Consciousness at its functional Zero." To explain 
my meaning, may 1 quote the words of a discerning 
.Westerner —** For purposes of so-called creation, 
the Para-Brahman, by an eternal act of voluntary 
self-sacrifice, subjects itself to conditions and limi¬ 
tations of time, space and causality, what are called 
tmtJT and f»tf*TTT, though, by a logically subse¬ 
quent act, it also throws those conditions and 
limitations off, thus recognising itself what it really 
is—the Supreme Divine Em.” 

The later Greeks also spoke of "TTieophany" 
—‘ Seeing God everywhere,’but 1 am inclined to 
believe that they never developed that living sense 
of God with .Whom, in the words of Browning, 
’every bush is afire,’ as the Hindus did, when, 
for instance, it is said in the Gitft:— 

Bahunain janmanam ante jflSnavSn maip 

prapadyate 

Vasudeval^ sarvam iti sa mah&tma sudiulabhah.* 
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—or, when the f^aifnaoas, speaking of Scl Ridhi, 
characterise her as— 

Krshiuimayi Krshna yu bhitare vfihire, 

Yanhi yanha netra pa^e tsnhs Kpsh^ia sphiire.* 

Returning to the Iliad for a moment and 
reminding you of the Hellenese Overlord, Jupiter, 
may I, as a study in contrast, relate to you the story 
of Uma Haim avail as given in the Kcna Upa- 
niahad ? Tl^e story begins—WW ? — 

Brahma ha dcvebhyo vijigye—* Brahma had given 
victory to the Devas.* But, they in their arrogance, 
thought that the victory had been achieved by 
their own prowess.— Asmakam et>Syarp oijayah 
aamakam cvHyam mahimd.t 

To dispel this illusion, Brahman appeared 
before them clothed in a strange Maydoic form. 
They could not make out what it was— Tanna 
vyajanania kimidarn yakshamiti-X 

So they sent out the fire-god, Agni, to find 
out. Agni having approached that Yamaha, the 
latter questioned him—“.What art thou?” Agni 
in his pride replied, “ You don’t know my power? 
I can bum up everything in the Universe.” “Can 
you? Try ” ; and he laid before Agni a tiny blade 

• SIT lini^ Tifirt I 
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of grass. Agnt tried to bum it with all his might, 
but failed. So he returned, baffled. The Gods 
then sent the storm-god, Viyu. He also met with 
a similar fate. Being questioned, he said, I am 
Vayu, I am Mfttariiva. 1 can dry up all that 
is in the Universe.” “Can you. my friend? 
Try ” ; and another tiny blade of grass was laid 
before him. Vayu tried with all his might to move 
it but failed, and he also returned, baffled. Then 
the Devas sent out their chief, Indra, to 6nd out. 
At his approach, that strange being disappeared 
from sight, and Indra saw in the sky a bewitching 
maiden—Striyam itjagama bahuiobhamanam UmSm 
HaimaOcOm, * who was no other than the Divine 
Wisdom, whom the Greeks called “Sophia.” 
When questioned by Indra about that strange entity, 
she explained that He was no other than the Supreme 
Being, Who was the fount of all power, wisdom 
and majesty. It was He who had given victory 
to the Devas. Then it was that the illusion of the 
gods was pierced. So it is said in another passage in 
the Upanishads—To ooi Bolaka ! cteshorp deOatanam 
l^arta, yasya oai tat l^arma sa oai ceditavyah.f 

“ These devas are but creatures emanated from 
Brahman, the One and only One.’ 
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You know, in classical Rome, there was current 
the story of the belly and the other members of 
the body—how a Roman patriorch used this 
story to quell a riot that was about to break out 
in the city of Rome between the Patricians and 
the Plebians. He related that once upon a time 
the organs of the humzm body had quarrelled with 
each other: their special quarrel was with the 
belly, the supposedly idle organ, which only rested 
and took advantage of llie labours of the other 
organs—hands, feet, eyes, cars, etc. So, they 
resolved to non-co-operate with him. ,What was 
the result? They themselves suffered grievously, 
and for want of sustenance, which the belly 
naturally ceased to supply, they shrivelled up, and 
the Roman patriarch pointed out the obvious moral. 
,Wc have an older story in the Upanishads about a 
quarrel between the Prana and the organs of the 
body : how the organs misled themselves by think* 
ing that the Prana was a mere idler fattening on their 
labours. So one by one they left the body. But, 
though bereaved, the body held together; but when 
the Prana seemed to depart, the whole mechan¬ 
ism began to crumple up. So the organs, having 
found out their mistake, begged and prayed that the 
PrSna, which, of course, is an embodiment of the 
Maho-pram —the universal principle of life—might 
not depart, and thus peace was restored. iWhat a 
contrast between the two fables—the ancient 
Romans using it to enforce a political, and the 
ancient Hindus using it to enforce a spiritual lesson. 
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Leaving classical Greece and imperial Rome 
and coming down to later times—1 mean to 
Christian Europe—let us try another study in 
contrast, taking the topic of Acatdra or Divine 
Incarnation as our tlieme. You know that, 
according to the Hindu view, Aootaras are 
recognised as having appeared at all times and in all 
climes —Avaldra hyasankhyeyah — 

■—so that the Indian is quite ready to recognise 
Jesus Christ as one of the AoalSras. This, 
however, is not the point of view of Christians, 
who regard Jesus Christ as the one and only Son of 
God, and who say, in unequivocal terms, that not 
to have known Jesus Christ or, having known, to 
have rejected him is the surest way to damnation. 
To show that 1 am not exaggerating, let me read 
to you a passage from the great divine Saint 
Augustine. He writes ;— 

“Be assured, and doubt not that not only men 
who have obtained tlie use of their reason, but 
also little children who have begun to live in 
their mother's womb and there died, or who, 
having been just born, have passed away from the 
world without the sacrament of Holy Baptism, mus/ 
be punished by the eternal torture of undyirtg 
fire.” 

That reminds me of a true story. It relates 
to a Hindu matron of Chinsurah, which, as you 
know, is only a few miles from Calcutta, and 
was, at the time to which our story relates, a centre 
of missionary activity. This Hindu lady was far 
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aidvaxiced in years and could hardly read or wnte. 
She had a young grandchild, a girl of nine 
or ten years. A mission-lady was engaged as 
the girl’s tutor and she came every day to impart 
her lessons. Naturally, the lessons served only 
as a pretext to extend the Kingdom of Lord Jesus 
Christ on earth, so that, after reading the leasons 
with the girl for a few brief minutes, the mission- 
lady employed the rest of the horir in missionary 
prop>aganda. The old lady, who would be seated 
all the time in a comer of the same room, turning 
her beads, used to listen, with intense interest, to 
the moving story of Jesus’s life on earth, as related 
by the mission-lady, and used to shed tears. This 
gave great encouragement to the mission-lady, and 
one day she made a frank proposal to the grand¬ 
mother, “ My good woman 1 Our Lord Christ, I 
am glad to find, has captured your heart I Why 
’don’t you renounce Hinduism and from darkness 
come on to light ?” The old lady felt hurl and 
surprised, and asked, ** Why should 1 ? Is not 
Hinduism good enough for me ? The miasion- 
lady felt rather uncomfortable and put a counter- 
question, “ Then why do you weep at the story 
of our Lord ?” The old lady replied ; “ How can 
I help weeping ? I never knew about the parti¬ 
cular Ills of the Lord in Judea that you have 
been relating. Who can know all his bias at 
different times and in different climes ? That 
shows the true catholicity of Indian Culture. It 
includes everything, it rejects nothing and so is 
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in marked contrast with, what 1 might call 
without disrespect, Western intolerance. 

In this connection let me relate to you another 
story, within my own knowledge. Some years 
ago, a few friends started a Fellowship Movement 
in Calcutta, where the followers of the di^erent 
faiths were to meet on terms of perfect equality. 
We began rather well and were gathering in broad¬ 
minded Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Parsis, Chris¬ 
tians and Moslems. Presently a rift appeared in 
our lute. Some of our best Christian members felt 
compelled to withdraw by reason of pressure from 
their religious supenors, who felt that the Fellow¬ 
ship was presumptuous in allowing the other faiths 
to appear on the same platform with Christianity, 
That is to say, their idea was *' my ism ” is the 
“only jam.” What an object-lesson in religious 
snobbery and intolerance 1 I venture to think that 
this intolerance, more than anything else, has been 
responsible for the internecine quarrels within 
the fold of Christianity itself, before which the 
squabbles between 8&ktas and V^aisravas and 
between Shiahs and Sunnis pale into insigni¬ 
ficance. Why, only the other day, a true-believing 
Roman Catholic—he was teacher at an educational 
institution in Calcutta—told a friend of mine, “ You 
Hindus are bad enough, but the Protestants—the 
Protestants I They are .... are unspeakable!’* 
After this, need we wonder that the Roman 
Catholic Church should have felt called upon to 
set up the Inquisition and to employ pious agents 
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to hunt up Protestant heretics. Do not please make 
the mistake of thinking that the Inquisitors were 
bioocl-thirsty ruffians who took delight in burning 
people at lire stake. Far from it. As Lecky 
points out, they were often high-minded and 
disinterested, and their sole concern was to save 
the sou/ of the sinner. Their one besetting limita¬ 
tion was this intolerance about which I have been 
speaking—and what terrible results ensued there¬ 
from, what rivers of blood were shed and what 
mountaiiM of corpses were piled up I Let me 
give some facts. What is known as the Massacre 
of St. Bartholonrew was, as you know, the slaughter 
’ of the French Protestants which began on the 24th 
August, 1572, by secret orders from Charles IX, 
at the instigation of his mother, Catharine de 
Medici, and in which, according to Sully, 70,000 
Huguenots, including women and children, were 

murdered throughout the country. We 

read—“The following night Catharine held the 
bloody council, which fixed the execution for the 
night of St. Bartholomew, August 24, 1572. 
After the assassination of Coligny, a bell from 
the towor of the royal palace at midnight gave, 
to the assembled companies of burghers, the signal 
for the general massacre of the Huguenots. The 
Prince of Cood6 and the King of Navarre saved 
their lives by going to mass and pretending to 
embrace the Catholic religion. By the King’s 
orders, the mtissacre was extended throughout 
the whole kingdom; and the horrible slaughter 
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continued for thirty days in almost all the pro¬ 
vinces.” 

This was in France. Let us take another illus¬ 
tration, this time from Spain. In the gallery of 
Madrid, there is a painting by Francisco Rizzi 
representing the execution, or rather the procession 
to the stake, of a number of heretics during the 
fdtes that followed the marriage of Charles II and 
before the King, his Bride and the Court and 
Clergy of Madrid. The great square was arranged 
like a theatre and thronged with ladies in Court 
dress. The King sal on an elevated platform, 
surrounded by the chief members of the aristocracy. 

Limborch, in his “History of the Inquisition,” 
relates that among the victims of one auto-da-f€ 
was a girl of 16, whose singular beauty struck all 
who saw her with admiration. As she passed to 
the stake, she cried to the Queen, “ Great Queen, 
is not your presence able to bring me some 
comfort under my misery? Consider my youth, 
and that I am condemned for a religion which 
I haoe sucl^ed in with my mother's mil^.’* 

The Protestants, when they had the opportunity, 
returned the compliment with compound interest. 
We read in the “ Elncyclopedia Britarmica ”— 
The suppression of Roman Catholicism was 
zealously pursued by Cromwell; the priests were 
hunted down and imprisoned or exiled to Spain or 
Barbados, the mass was everywhere forbidden, and 
the only liberty allowed was that of conscience, the 
Romanist not being obliged to attend Protestant 
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service*.” And so the sce^saw of intolerance 
and mutual suppression and oppression is still 
going on in the ^West and will not stop until 
it should be leavened with the “ cosmopolitanity ” 
of Indian Culture. 

In marked contrast, we find that, while the West 
was engaged in Inquisitions and Crusades and 
heretic huntings and bloody feuds, India gave 
harbourage to Parsis driven out of Persia and to 
Syrian Christians and Jews, so that this our mother¬ 
land in its wide catholicity has truly become the 
temple of all religions, and her watchward is, 
as Ramkrishna put it, “tTrl »r?I, JW tW • that b, 
as numerous as are the breaths in tl)e nostril of 
man, so diverse are the ways of approach to God. 

Ye yathii maip prapadyante t&mstathaiva 

bhajsmyaham—Gitl.* 

Ruchmam vaichitrySd fjukulilan&nipatha- 

jusham, 

NpiSrp tveko gamyastvamasi payasamarnava 

hra.t 

That this was not merely lip-profession but was 
worked in practice, is well illustrated by its treat¬ 
ment of Gautama, the Buddha. To start with, he 
b, as in the Vishnu Purana, a veritable personification 

• H set firaSf i—stsi i 
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of Mitya-moha —of the principle of delusion and 
illusion. In fact, in an earlier passage in V&lmlki's 
Rimayana (1 trust it is an interpolation), he is 
stigmatised as a thief— 

Y'athi hi chorah sa tathfi hi Buddhah.* 

But before two or three centuries are over. He 
finds a place among the incarnations of Vishqu :— 

Tatah kalau sampravrtte sammohaya 

suradvishun, 

Buddho n^nanjanasulah kikateshu 

bhavishyati.f 

Nay more, the Buddha becomes included in tlic 
list of the ten classical A vataras x — 

Matsyah Kdrmo Varihaicha Narasiinho'tha 

Vamanab, 

Ramo R&mafcha Kishnaicha Buddhah Kalkl 

cha te daia.^ 
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So we find the poet Jayadeva apostrophising 
the Buddha :— 

Nindaai yajifavidhcrahaha iruli-jitam, sadaya- 
hrdaya-daziita-paiughitam. 

Keiava dh^ta-Buddha-iarira ! Jaya Jagadi^a 

Hare !* 

Finally, wc find a ^fusion of the Hindu ^va 
and the Buddlrist Buddha, repeating in this the 
same phenomenon eis we had witnessed in the 
coalescence of Saivism and Vaiwavism 

Sivasya h^dayaip Vishnur Vishnostu hfdayani 

^ivah. 

Yathi Sivamayo Vishnustathi Vishoumayah 

Sivah.t 

—as you see symbolised in the Hari-Hara 
Marti. This fusion of Siva and Buddha is exem- 
plified in a Siva-Buddha Murti, recently brought 
to light by Prof. D. P. Ghose, Curator of the 
Asutosh Museum, in a village of the Bakharganj 
District. This image, wc are told, represents 
Siva, standing erect—the right hand, in * Varada ’ 
pose, holding a rosary and the left a vase. Siva’s 
trident (fwiQtn) is shown, as also the third eye 
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on the forehead, and the crescent moon on 
the matted tiara * Urdhvamedhra,'—all distinctive 
cognisances of the God. His bull and attendants 
including Gaoeia are also carefully shown. 

The chief point of interest in this new discovery 
is a seated ' Dhy&nl Buddha ’ above the matted 
riara—a clear resemblance with Buddhist Mahiy&na 
deities. ‘The similarity in conception of some 
form of Avalokiteivara with that of Siva,’ says 
Dr. Ghose, *is intensely striking.* But having 
regard to the genius of Indian Culture, it is, 1 say, 
not surprising. 

I have already exceeded my time limit and 
must stop here today. But 1 have yet to complete 
my study in contrasts between the Indian and some 
of the other cultures. So, I shall resume the 
thread of my narrative in my next lecture. 


FOURTH LECTURE 

PART I 

Culture and Indian Philosophy and Social Polity 
Friends, 

It will be’m your recollection that I said in an 
earlier lecture, that Culture bodies itself forth 
in a Nation's Religion, its Philosophy, its Literature 
■ and Arts and its Social and Political Institutions. 
In my last lecture, we studied together lire contrasts 
between the Indian religion and some other 
religions. Let me, in this lecture, pursue my study 
in contrast, first in the field of philosophy. 1 
shall, to start with, take up what is called 
Pantheism in the |Wesl (not a very happy expres¬ 
sion—1 prefer the term Bhoma-vada, following the 
Chhindogya Upanishad) and contrast Indian 
Pantheism with its Western counterparts. We 
have heard the VedAntic proclamation— 

Sarvam khalu idaip Brahma* 

—that is, God is all-in-all; for, as the ^-Veda 
puts it— 

Elkam sad vipra bahudhi badanti. f 
** The Real is one, sages call it variously "—that 
is, it is otdy a matter of nomenclature, a mere 
jugglery with words. So, the Chhandogya says : 
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“ Change is only a matter of words: the One 
abides ”—VikjSro namadheyarn m^likO ityeoa 
salyam* That means that Brahman is and always 
remains immutable, and in His rock-seated unity 
there never has been or can be the least shadow of 
duality. This is pure idealism. But when a 
grudging concession has been made to the empirical 
existence of a universe which the Brahman is said 
to have pervaded and permeated ,—MayO tatam 
idarp sarvam jagad aoyd^ta-mQrtini t—what 
then is the relation between Brahman and this 
universe? Is He a Being who sits apart on a 
sapphire throne in the far-off empyrean, as the 
mere guide and the ruler of the Universe, having 
no more intimate relation than that with the world 
He has created, or rather emanated from Himself 
or is He immanent in and through and through 
the universe? It is said in this connection in a 
well-known passage in the Upanishads—“ As a 
lump of salt becomes lost in a basin of water, so 
Brahman became as if lost in the universe, which 
He had entered in.” If passages like this stood 
alone, they would, no doubt, convey the same 
idea as is generally connoted by the term Pantheism 
in the West,—according to which God precipitated 
Himself into the universe, in the same way as 
cloud is precipitated into rain and milk is pre¬ 
cipitated into curd.. This is not the Hindu idea of 
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Pantheism, for the Upanishads teach us, over and 
over again, that Brahman is not only immanent but 
is also transcendent and that only a fragment of the 
Divine Life suffices for the whole universe. Vish^a- 
bhydham idam kltsnam elfOrp^na slhito jagat* 
“ He is not merged in His work, for vast as 
that work seems to us, to Him it is but a little 
thing.’* So the Vedanta speaks of creation as 
the outbreathing of Brahman— Jinid aoalam 
—performed as Lila (sp<H-t), without 
any effort on His part—^and notwithstanding 
that He pervades the universe as Immanent Deity, 
He remains the Over-soul, the transcendent God 
of His universe. Tad antarasya sarvasya iadu 
saroasySsya bdhyala/if —” He is inside all this and 
outside of all this also.'’ This idea is brought 
out in two beautiful verses of the Ka(ha 
Upanishad, of which the following is a 
translation:— 

The light, as one, penetrates into space 
And yet adapts itself to every form. 

So the inmost Self of all beings dwells 
Elnwrappied in every form, and yet remains outside. 

The air, as one, permeates into space 
And yet adapts itself to every form. 

So the inmost Self of all beings dwells 
Elnwrapped in every form and yet remains outside. 

• ftreistvfae f^Jtt arn i 
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And as early as the Rg-Vcda, wc read :— 

Pado’sya bhufoni iripdd asyamrtam divi • 

—* One quarter of Him are all these (mortal) 
creatures and the remaining three quarters are 
immortal in super-space.’ 

Let me take up next the topic of Pessimism, 
which is an integral part of Indian Culture, for 
which it has been reviled by shallow thinkers 
in the iWest. As the Buddha reminded us 
two thousand and five hundred years ago— 
“Birth is suifering, old age is suffering, disease 
is suffering, death is suffering, sorrow, distress, 
worry, hankering are sufiering,—in a word, the 
five ikandhaa are suffering.” He goes on in 
* Samjukta Nikaya ’—“ Running from birth to 
death, from death to birth, we have shed, on 
this long way, truly more tears than water is 
contained within the four great oceans,” To sum 
up, Sabbam du}(}^ham — Dukk^O 
jati punappunam —^«n^l 3*^9^—“ Life and 

suffering arc, in the last analysis, identical 
things.” In saying this. Lord Buddha was 
speaking in the accents of the Upanishads which 
had declared before him— Ato'nyad drtam — 
—“ Outside of the ever-blissful 
Brahman all is sufiering ” and also of the Gita— 
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which speaks of the world as the abode of 
suffering— Duhk.halayam asitsOatam 

^WlHd*f’. In fact, all the principal systems of 
Indian Philosophy (as Max Mullcr pointed out 
many years ago) start from the conviction that 
the world is full of suffering. 

This view-point is not unknown in the West. 
As old Homer tells us in the Iliad ;— 

Of all that breathe. 

And walk upon the earth or creep, is naught 

More wretched than the unhappy race of man. 

And Sophocles, of whom Matthew Arnold 
spKike in rapturous terms os * the mellow glory of 
the Attic stage,* speaking through the lips of the 
Chorus in CEdipus at Colonus says; “Not to be 
born is past all prizing, best—but when a man 
has seen the light, this is next best by far, that 
with all speed he should go thither, whence he 
has come. 

Coming to Christian times, we are told by the 
great mystic Jacob Boehme that, if all the moun¬ 
tains were books and all the lakes ink and all the 
trees pens, still they would not suffice to depict 
all the misery. And Hartmann, the German 
philosopher, seems to be in accord with him. 
In his ''Philosophy of the Unconscious," he lays 
down, what Amici in his Journal speaks of as the 
terrible thesis, that creation is a mistake and being, 
such as It is, is not as good as not-bdng, and death 
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is better thaT) life. Amici, wliD was □ seOfitivc GCiul, 
fek cliilied by this and comineiiteJ as follows : 
■'Jf, in it I? QiJy illuaion which hides from 
us the horresrH of diittnce and makes life tolerable 
lo UB, then csistencc is a soeTc and life an evil. 
Like ihe Greek Annikeris, we ought bo coamaeL 
auieidc, or rather with Buddhe wc ehould aim at 
annihilation,'* (Of conTBc, Buddha did not aim 
at EmuthilatiiOIl but that is another matter.) The 
same also holds good of the philosophy of 
Schopenhasur^ who insistsi. in common with other 
Feesimiats, that the cesence of all life coristsbs in 
suEfering, bui who, unlike the Indian Pessimiets^ 
waa unable to htid the way and the bridge leading 
out of autfering. This, then, ia the point of 
departure of the Indian PhEloaophies. No doubt, 
they start from tbe conviction tbat the world is 
full of HuEexing, which ia true enough—hut they 
aeek bo accoujit for this auEcring and point out 
the means how it may be removed, I have 
in my book ''Gifj^ya " dealt with this 

aspect of [ndian Philosophy at some length ; and 
expatiated on the particular means recommended 
by each of the six erlhodm eyslenas of Philosophy* 
But the point to be apcdally nuted ia, that all the 
Indian wiitcra and philosophers* including Ljotd 
Buddha, sasure ua that, E there is 'Muakil,' thcic 
IB alao '' ’—if there ia the malady* there ia alao 

the remedy—if there is darkness, there is the light 
beyond. Therefore, fear not—?IT ‘ Wff — 
be of goad cheer* for, ^ * Mocfuin 
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achhe ^ vipads'^^tm T(3I31T!I—PapfFi* 

oidyate ayanaya. itie heaxtcninit mess-age of 

the Buddka :— 

If yti lay bound upon the wheel of change 

And no way were of brcahln^ from Ehe chaiUj 

The heart of houndlcss heiag is a oorei:. 

The soul of things fell pain, 

'No'—he goes on. 

Ye Eire not bound, the 90ul of things is sweet; 

The hcEut of being is ceicshal rest. 

Stronger than woe is will; that which was good. 

Doth pass to better—beat. 

—The Light of Asia, Boot VIII. 

Therefore the Buddha Eipesihs of W/roene as the 
highsisr bhsB (iVibfcanam pofinnam 5u^ham— 
tTCR —Sant/M^ye oipUiltrjTT stiyiam— 

) and charaetciiscs It, ngt only pilvativcly eis 
tho ending of all auffering, but positively aS the 
acme of bliss, as PJmojja hahuFaFn ( qratsi 
Thie is tu accord with the teaching of the Vflddnta, 
whieh, however, goes one better, and speaking of 
NTrtJffaa, which it calls frfo^jha, says ;— 

* The bliss of jV/o^iha is not only unthinkable 
and unspeakable, hut it is supar-bliss.' 

Yaio- i>ac/iO nioartanfc aprapya maneSo saha.* 

It IS ' Mnandam nandona^j/am,' In One passage 
in the Taitthiya Upanisbad, the fisi makes a 
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desperate attempt * to measure the immeasurable \ 
by suggesting that the highest human bliss, enjoyed 
by an individual, dowered with all the enjoyments 
and possessions which go to make up happiness, 
falls short by one-hundred billion times pf the bliss 
of Mol^sha, which bliss is attainable and shall 
be attained, in the fullness of time, by every 
single human being-—man or woman—who will 
put forth the appropriate efforts. Does this sound 
like what is called Pessimism in the West ? On 
the contrary, it would be appropriate to characterise 
it as the highest and noblest Optimism ever 
conceived by any philosophy, whether Eastern or 
Western. 

Such, then, is the destiny of man—hia amal¬ 
gamation with God, what some mystics in the 
Wcst have called * * Immersion in the Absolute or 
Absorption in the Divine Dark ”—when the soul 
is wrapped into the nakedness of Nothing (Henry 
Suso)—what the Buddha spoke of as ** ^unyam 
for, when man who is “ the pilgrim of an inward 
Odyssey reaches home—■ 

Trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home 

—when he is unified with God, “ is incorporated 
in His members ” (St. Augustine),—he attains the 
supreme unification which is his final deatiny» and 
is able to repeat the Vedtotic formula So’ham 
—“1 and my Father are one.” This is 
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called Brahma-sSjtijya in the Vedsnta—the highest 
goal lor humanity: 

Yathd nadyah syandarnSnah samudrc. Astern 
gachchhanti namarOpe w'hffya.* 

This takes us to such a rarihed atmosphere of 
thought as the votaries of religion in the West 
are generally unable to breathe in and naturally feel 
flabbergasted ; but they should read about and 
inwardly digest the recorded experiences of their 
own Mystics—1 am referring specially to the 
Christian and also the Sufi mystics. It will be an 
interesting study to contrast these experiences with 
the experiences of the VedSnlists and the Vaish- 
i^avas. But 1 have not the time to pursue this 
fascinating by-path. 

Coming next to Civics and Sociology, we may, 
without going too deeply into the subject, contrast 
in our study the Eastern castes and the Western 
classes. Mrs. Annie Besant, so long ago as 
1895, made such a study in one of her informing 
and eloquent lectures. That study remains fruitful 
even to-day; and those interested may peruse it 
with profit. The point to be noted is that inspite 
of “democracy" and "the rights of man" and 
slogans like *'all men are bom equal" and 
" universal suffrage,"—in the democratic countries 
of the West, there are still impassable barriers 
between the different "classes" into which 
Western Societies are cut up. This is well brought 
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out by Bernard Shaw in his '* Back to Methuselah,” 
when he puts this poser to the supposed leader of 
the Liberal Party ; ** Would you allow your son to 
marry my daughter, or your daughter to marry my 
son,” which question, of course, the leader artfully 
evades. In another passage Bernard Shaw, speak¬ 
ing specially of England, says, ” It is a country 
in which Society is organised in a series of highly 
exclusive circles, in whicli no one presumes to speak 
to anyone else without an introduction, following a 
strict examination of social credentials,” and refers 
in scathing terms to the working of ” Elngland’s 
caste system, club system and guild system,” which 
carefully exclude all chances of social promiscuity. 

In her address already referred to. Dr. Besant, 
after condemning in equally scatliing terms the 
misery, poverty and degradation prevailing in the 
.West, pointed out that neither worth nor wisdom 
nor birth, achievement or ability was the title to 
social honour or social power in Western Lands, but 
the jingling of the guinea, wealth—often ill-gotten 
and evilly accumulated. So that culture was usually 
aucihed on a cross of gold. 

As regards class consciousness, Bernard Shaw's 
indictment has, I End, received corroboration, 
recently, from a rather unexpected quarter. In 
a leading article in the ” Sunday Statesman ” of 
November 10,1940, we read the following : *‘ Despite 
politicians* frequent talk during recent decades 
about the British nation’s democratic structure, 
many shrewd foreign sociological observers, before 
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this war, foun^ in Britain a system uniquely rich 
in recondite snobberies and the subtler manifesta¬ 
tions of class-consciousness/’ 

Contrast all this confusion and chaos with 
the orderly system of Kornoirama Dharma in this 
country, to which 1 made a passing reference in a 
previous lecture. Take the four castes, which word 
israth^ a mistranslation of '* Varna," which means 
“ colour *'—the colour of the Su^shma iarira, 
which natally differentiates one individual from 
another—whereas caste is crass heredity and has 
divided Hindu Society in these later days into 
so many as four thousand warring sub-divisions. 
Varna, as we know, is based on “ Guna-korma " 
—natural aptitude and vocation .—Chaturvarnyam 
mayd srshlam guna-fiarma-oibhogaiah 

There are, of course, four and only four, such 
divisions: 

Brdhmanah kshatriyo vaiiyaairayo oarna doijatayah 
Chaturtha d^ajdtistu iQdro naati tu pafichamah. t 

—Manu, X, 4. 

As the Sankhyas have taught us, there are the 
three primary Gunas — Sattva, Rajas and Tomas. 
The individual in whom Sattva is predominant 
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t is the Brahmara t the individual in whom tajas 
predominates is the Kshatnya; the individual in 
whom rajas is overlaid with tamaa is the Vaiiya; 
y and the individual in whom tamas is dominant is 
the l^dra: 

SatioOdhiko brshtnanah syai f^ahatriyasiu rajo'dhil^ah 
Tamodhikp bhaced oaiiyo gunasHmyat iu sudra/d.* 

—MahabhSrata 

These four types are to be met with in all 
climes and at all times—in democratic England 
and America, in Nazi Germany, in Fascist 
Italy, in Bolshevik Russia, as well as in this our 
own Motherland. Similarly, there are the four 
aptitudes and vocatioirs— Cl*., those of the teacher, 
the warrior, the organiser and the labourer— 
Sikshaka Lusaka (iTW^), PolaJ^a 

and Dhdraka (tn^). 

Thus, the four Farnas, as Dr. Bhagwandas 
points out, are the four “natural estates “ of 
every civilised realm—the four main subdivisional 
parts or organs of the social organism, the four 
natural {>sycho>ph}rsical types of human beings, 
Olz., (a) the man of knowledge, (h) the man of 
desire, (c) the man of action and (d) the man of 
unskilled or little-skilled labour. But whereas in 
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the West, these Varnas are not rationally organised, 
but are left to function higgledy-piggledy without 
system or order, it was the glory of Indian Culture, 
that it constituted the four Varnas into four guilds 
(called Canos or Vyohas ):— 

(a) the Educational organisation in charge of 
the Brahmanas, (f>) the Political organisation in 
charge of the Kshatriyas, (c) the Economic orga¬ 
nisation in charge of the Vaisyas and (d) the 
Industrial organisation in charge of the Madras. 
These guilds, it should be noted, were elastically 
self-governing but inter-dependent, so that the 
three “twice-born’' as branches depended on 
the fourth, the ‘one-born*, as the root. Thus 
“ the Book guided the Sword, the Sword 
guarded the Granary, the Granary maintained 
the Plough, and the Plough bore the weight 
of all.” 

To eliminate, moreover, all chances of conflict 
between Varna and Parrw, these four guilds were 
presided over by the Dharma-Parishal (Presidium 
of “ Holy Persons *’), chosen from all four 
Varnas as the wisest and best and most experi¬ 
enced of each class, (each member possessing 
special knowledge and experience of one of the 
four main departments of human life)—representing 
mutually supplementary, inter-dependent vocations 
and departments of knowledge and experience—not 
only not in conflict, but in positive harmony 
with, nay, necessary to, each other as organic 
parts of a whole. This Dharma-Parishat was 
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a very wise and skilfid device, and I should like 
to make a present of it to our present disordered 
world, to work it into the new world-order which, 
wc are hoping, will emerge after the war, now 
going on, has been fought and won. What 
I want to emphasise at the present moment is 
that, whereas there is a most woeful confusion 
in the social and economic organisation of the 
West (which, by the way, having lost the vital 
truths of re-incamation and Karma, which truths 
are inherent in Indian culture—every iirdividual is 
in a hurry—“ I must be happy here and now, 
for there is no time to be lost,” resulting in a 
furious urge, a callous cut-throat competition and 
the accumulation of multi-millions in unworthy 
hands—BO that grinding poverty flourishes in the 
midst of a plethora of plenty, and though there is 
abundant for all, for lack of right distribution 
they have to have recourse to restriction and to des¬ 
truction of plenty to keep up prices artificially; 
—the Indian scheme of guild socialism, to which 
I have referred, possessed and still possesses, as 
Dr. Bhagwandas is careful to point out, great 
spiritual as well as material value. How 7 In 
various ways. In the first place, the system 
fitted every person into his right place, so that 
we had no square pegs in round holes. In the 
ivext place, each guild had its own special distinc¬ 
tive means of earning its livelihood prescribed, and 
must not follow any other in normal times. That 
is to say, under this scheme, a person belonging 
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ti> one gfuild was not allowed 1* interlope into 
anothci guild fio as to cncroadi upon the 
riglitH and duties of the other suilda. And a 
person earning his Iivihe by the pursuit of any one 
□f the four ptofesElDns was not. except in Apat- 
kttla permitted lo eatn anylhinE by any other 
profession. Lo the next placc^ by this arrnngeniGnt. 
the concentration of tlte four main kinds of power, 
ui'j!,. science-powar. aj-ms-power, moncy-power 
and labour^power (in Sanskrit called Ssstra-bda, 
^astra-hala^ Dhana-bata and ^rapner-iaia, Ut^- 
and ), with its inevitable 

disastrous consequences^ aa aecn in aame of the 
WcsLerii coLmlncs, was avoided^ so that neither 
Theocracy, nor Bureaucracy, nor Plutocracy, nor 
Mobocracy was allowed to develop, avoiding as 
it did the evils of the combination of enccutive 
with judicial or jegisldtive functions. The topic is 
capable of much expansion hut I have, f ihink^ 
said enough to bring to your notice the contr&ata 
between Indian CuItLirc and other systems of 
CukuJto, in the held of CivicE and Sacioiogy. 

The laeC topic that I want to discues in this 
connaction is Politics or rather Statecraf tlie art 
of Government^ with the allied topics of War and 
peace. Invasion and conquest and the treatmaiL 
of conquered peoples. The hret thing J want to 
draw your altention to, jg that India in its lonE 
history had experimented with all the known forms 
of government—autociaoy. oligarchy, democracy, 
and even republics, but discovered (in this, 
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anticipating ElngUmd) that a limited monarchy was 
the most suitable form of government. At the 
head of the State was the King with his rod of 
power—usually denominated “ Rsja "—Rafijanat 
uchyate raja ( ). He was not 

an autocrat and the Elngh’sh maxim "The King 
can do no wrong ** was quite foreign to his 
thoughts. He was by no means an absolute 
monarch and was in practice controlled by the 
Dharma-Parishat, already spoken of. He was the 
Chief Elxecutive and was usually a chivalrous and 
valorous Kshatriya, ever ready, at the risk of his 
own life, to protect and guard his people from all 
kinds of wrongs :— 

Sa eoa k^hairiyah proktah k^hatattranam l^aroli 
yah* —Mahabh^rata. 

The English p>cople are naturally proud of the 
decapitation of their tyrant king, Charles I. But, 
in ancient and mediaeval India, such a thing as 
the killing or deposing of a tyrant, beginning 
vrith Vena—^was quite a tamiliar phenomenon. 

The ancient Indian ideal was small and com¬ 
pact States like Km, Koiala, PaAchala, Mithili, 
and Rjtjagrha —and huge EImpires in the European 
sense were unknown, in Europe, as we are 
assured on high authority. "States are cradled 
and nurtured in continuous war and grow up by a 
kind of ruitural selection, having worsted and sub¬ 
ordinated their competitors in the long-drawn-put 
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rivfiJry ttuough 'vbicJi they survive/' And wc 
are told tliat ancient Romfij which was a STD^U 
City-etate, to be ihe mistreae gf the world 

by this process ci natural gelection i becausct in 
the words of Baifamin Kid^ ' it possessed elements 
of strength which led to the disappesrance before 
it of other groups with which it came into com- 
petition/ This idea k ^uiio foreign to Indian 
Culture, whlcbHaye down as an ianmutEiblc maxim 
(J am using the vctecs of our poct Nabin ChandraJ — 

^ Tifent—^3i?i % ^ 

—that IB, on empire built on force is like a sand- 
wall bojilt against the wavea of the ocean—feeble 
and futile. 

In saying this, I am not ignoring the JVlauryya 
Empire and the Gupta Empire, but they were 
exceptions, baaed, we ate told, on the model of 
the Persian Empire, and fhdr impcrialiBm, suck 
as it was* was (empered by the traits of Indian 
Culture to which I shall presently refer^ Nor am I 
unware of the fact, that there have been ambitious 
nwiarchg In India also, who embarked on carecTH 
nf conquest (Dis-uijaya) as corollary to their Rnja- 
sUyas and ASvametlhas —like Raghu, Yudhiahthifa 
and HaishavardhanaH But what a remarkable 
contraat ia fnrniabed to such ‘ Dig-vijaya * by, 
for Instance, Xctckss's invasion of Greece in 480 
B.C. t What nation of Asia, asks fdarodo'tus, 
Xereiea did not lead against Hellas? In the plain 
of DuJtisouS, Xerexes reviewed and numbered his 
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^o^ce^. We may read about the list of tbe tiati<?n3 
aflsembled, in any authentic history oF Greece, It 
was a mieh^ boat and Xerexes'a aim was to 
dievastatc and destroy Greece; hut^ 

* He counted ihcm at brcali of dfiy» 

When the sun set where were they ?' 

In Jesa than 150 years, the tide had turnesd 
and in 330 B-C, Alestander, with a mighty ^my, 
invades, conquers, and destroys Persia, The same 
army IS led againai India in 326 B,C, with the 
Conqueror’s inialiable lust for tleatrucblon. And 
the Fact that he failed to achieve his fell purpose, 
13 not in any way to be attril^utcd to his lack of 
zeal. Be it rsmcmbered that the Hindu ^Dijj- 
vijaya's were in no way cunqueste and invasions 
in the W'C&tcffl sense. They were merely the 
«ierciae of guEcralnty, so that for the time being 
the Dig-vljayl became the 5amr^f—the nominal 
Overlord, italislng the Vedic ideal— 

T^?W raifviamajjt 

jeJSram apanS/ifcm;, 

But the Bsaenting States were left undisturbed 
and even those kings vi^ho icBiatcd, if killed in 
the conQiict, were replaced by th^ sons as auc- 
ccBEurs. And we have Menu's injunction that 
Immediate security is bo be aecured to all by 
proclamation, and the religion And laws of the 
conquered people are to be reapocled/* In fact^ 
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the tradlLion so well cg^hliBheJ, that when 

King POm was brought in chainB before fhe 
conqueror Sikender* the latter questioned him as 
to what treatment he expected to he meted out to 
Kim, and Poro replied without hesitation, ** Well, 
such treatmant ae the Dig-vijayt customaiily metes 
out to the subdued monoirch.'’ Contrast this with 
God^s instructions to the leraeHtes, as preserved 
in the Old Teeiranient, *'Whcn the Lord, thy 
God. hath delivered a city into thjno hands, thou 
Bhalt smite every male thereof with the edge of 
the Bword, but the women and the little ones and 
all that is in the city, even all the spoil, thou shalt 
faJEfC unto fhyself.*' No wonder, that Prince 
Bisniarck, following this non-'lndiantraditiDni should 
have laid down the injunction that a conquered 
people ware to be left only with eyes to weep with, 
□nd it is io the htness of things that his inedern 
prototype, Hitler, in his career of conquest, should 
kill and devastate nnd destroy the conquered Slates; 
so that Mr+ Cordell Hull, the United Stnics Secret 
tery of States is quite rlght> when in a recent review 
of the world situation, as it eb to-day^ he chatac^ 
texised it as one of the Eaddcat and cruellest in 
the history of mankind and spoke in moving terms 
of merciless armed attack, unTCBlramed terrorisa^ 
tion by the slaughter of non'ccmhataot men, 
women and children, forced labour, oonKscadon 
of property, imposed starvation and deprivation of 
every sort—as weapons which were being constantly 
used by the conquerors for the subjugation of 
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vflnquSehed nations/’ These me grave charEftS. 
BuL me they tine? The matter surely lequirea 
elucidaticn. Bui 1 have alie^dy exceeded my 
time limit and must reaerve furthei discussion until 
my next lectme. 
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PART II 

CULTLT!.E AND INDIAN STATECRAFT 

Friends, 

Jn out Epmcwkab detailed study of CDlitreEls^ 
i have^ in my two lectures, been discussing 
the topics of Religion, Ph]loeoE>liy. Civics^ Socio- 
and PcJiiEcSl I had to stop,, somftwhat 
abruptly^ in my lust lecture, when studying ih* 
contrast between Indian Dig-vijaya and Western 
methods of conquest- You will recall that in 
Connection with I^litlc^^s carter of conquest+ l quoted 
tko ATnerlciin Secretary of State Mr, Cordell HulPa 
weighty words, scathingly Indictitig Hitler acts 
and aims. The question arises, is that indictment 
justified? i believe it is. 

We have it on good authority, that in Rotter¬ 
dam alone, about UOO+OOO 

non"Comhatants ware 
slaughtered or maiined by the rain of bombe and 
the same thing is being now attempted on London 
and the industrial towns of England and Seotland, 
though, by reason of carefully prepared proteclivo 
measures, the results arc much leas gruesome. In 
a recent article in the Timesnewspaper, some 
facts have been put together to emphasiae German 
ruthleasncss In Rohemia, since the Frencli cfl'Ilapse, 
We arc told that, after (Ire collapse of Fiance and 
the Low Countries, the arrests by the Gestapo and 
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Black Guards \tfer« ’Hfidenjcd i& acopc and many 
Social-^DtmacratS and left-wing politicians, hitherto 
uniCAthad, have disappeared. Local Government 
iifliciala liflve followed them. The Mayor of 
Plague ts now aireeted, eo la the city s prominenl 
aftcifil, Dr. Nestavah. With officials, have gone 
avvay many of the remaintne educationista. 
Di. Wenii; was tortured until his mind gave 
way. A brollter professor of hi9> Dr,. Matejka* 
is somewhere unknown. . , . But the arrest of the 
leaders ia only onc^and not the gTcatcst—of the 
ineaaurea» now being taken by the Germans to 
atamp out CKch way of life, politlCfll, ccanomio, 
cultural.—all the relics of the foirncr Provincial 
Autonomy under the Republic have now been 
Bcrapped. The Provincial Repreaentativo Bodies, 
CommisBLons and Committees have been diesolved. 
More signihcant atitl, the Univeraities have been 
closed, so that nu Czech Umversity is now func¬ 
tioning and the buiJdinH of Czech elementary 
schools and secondary echook lias been forhidden^ 
etc. etc* Part of the above msKy bo propaganda. 
But I have no daubl (hat it ia substantially true, 
for. similar harrowing lepoits have rcoicheid us from 
other parts of the conquered territories. As & 
sample 1 may give a condensed eummary of what 
appeared in the " Manchester Guardian'’ from the 
pen of a Polish refugee, ivho was fortunate enough 
to escape from Warsaw, He writes : “As soon as 
the German Iroops- entered the city, they began to 
remove the Jews, who wett set to cleairing away 
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wreckage, cleaning die alrcfits and carrying die 
luggage^ In .Wars&w only cnen were takeni in 
i_cdz and oilier cities wamen and cliildreii also- 
u . . An elderly man was vainly balding wiib 
a heavy piece of furiiituieT when a Gesrepg oEIiccr 
named Rieae asked bim why he bad nol got it inlo 
Its place. He replied that he could not move it, 

‘ Very weU,^ said t^iescj ' we will give yon 
lighter work.' He took the men into the conityaid 
and told Kim to dig a grave. When tbc Jew had 
hnished it, Riese shut him dead; then he calmly 
told the rest of the Jews !□ bojry the man and 
trample on tbc grave until there was no trace left 
of it . . . . The courtyard wag made into a. place 
of execution- The men at work in the building 
Were taken from time to time into the garden and 
made to dig big^ deep graves. Croups of men, 
Poles and Jews, were tben brought to the place 
and eiiecuted in tbs presence of the Jewish working 
parties, who tben had to l&y the bodies inibe 
graves and to buiy them.^' A friend of inineH 60 
writes the " Manchester Gurirdian'^ writerj ^^a well- 
known Jewish actoi, and his 16 year old son were 
among those who woic forced to do this work; 
the nervcB of both have been seriously affected to 
this day by the shock of the experience. ...” 

The writer goiis on i “A woman from Lodz 
tOild me her own Story. She was seized in ihe 
street and taken to the railway elation to clean the 
latrines. She was expected bo do this with her bare 
hands and book a piece of her clothing to use as a 
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10^. She wa& kepi for Louis at thja work, walchctl 
by laughing GMman soldiers. Tbc JujnniliatioD 
grow unendurabJc and ahe began to ciy+ One ef 
the BEjldtcra then took her iilthy rag and wiped her 
eyes with it Haying, ' Ekjii^l ciy, my darling*' * * , 

A woiuen reiativa of mine came to me with 
her luggsgS’ ■She told me she could no looger 
bear to remain at hume. She told me many 
appalling thingE. . . . 

* But,* continued my vsHitcr, ' the most 
hrarible thing which haj driven me from home, 
happened yesterday evening. I live in tlie marlcct- 
place on the ba.nk of the Vistula. YeEterJay 
evening 1 heard terrible cries, and when I 
Went to the window I saw two elderly jewiah 
women running actoBa the Hquara, followed by 
German patrols who were hitting them on 
their hcada and bodies with the butts of thair 
rifles. Firsi one of the women fell* then the other. 
The German aoldiers than began to puah the 
women into the Vrafula with their feet. The 
women screamed inccssHntly end the soldiera 
continued to push them on with their feet* At the 
riverside* both of the women were pushed Into the 
water. I heard thdr pitiful cricB for a long time* 
but the German soldiers stood there by the watjci- 
aide, with rifles icveliad at their shoulders. I 
learned later that the two women had gone to the 
railway atation to go to Warsaw* it was ten to 
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after sefven o’clock-’ 

Many people have commentEd on tKe scEcnfi^ir 
planning and execution of military operationa by 
the Nazis, In. the sphere of ecoirmnic warfuTe, 
i.e., the lootins of the conquered countiies, the 
Nazis are not Jess thoaroojgh and soentihe. The 
EconoTnisl " of London recently dealt with this 
matter in a rather remarkable article. By an 
elabomtc system of paper money and mllation, 
they secure nil their supplies and Output, without 
giving anything in exchange. How ? Not that 
they don't pay to the owners for the guods 
requisitioned or bought. The Nazis arc too clever 
to resort to that Crude form of loo-ting. No, they 
pay for everything and pay generously—but with 
the conquared people's own money”" so that, in 
the nett result, GermEiny obtains everything for 
nothing. This is worked out by an elaborate 
system of manipulation and inflation of the currency 
and by compelling the National banka of the 
conquered countries to discount the bills and notes 
of the Nazis, payable after conclusion of peace, 
for hard caah. Oh, the pity, the pity of it! 
but wbat a COnlroat I 

You remetnber Manu*s mjunctioin, which I 
quoted to you in my last lecture-^" Immediate 
Security is to be aceured to all by proclamatioQ, 
and tbe religion and laws of the conquered people 
are to bcTeBpected." 
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AdiDttier i£ fuiiilshed by a compfirison 

of die war, aa it ^ now being waged in Eiiropc 
and in Qtlna, widi die Laws of War, as laid down 
by oyr great Law-gjver Menu and as pracliwd 
in ancient and mediaeval India. Those mice have 
been thus summeriBcd i — 

1h To make war on one enothci: without 
treachery;. 

2. E^ot to smite the foe with sharp weapons 
concealed in wood, nor with arrorvs miechtevously 
barbed, nor with poisoned amowsj nor with darts 
blazing with Hie; 

3. Not to strike an enemy * who sues for 
life with closed palms^’ nor one wlio saj's ' L 
am thy captive '; nor one who is disarmed ; nor 
one who is a apectalott not a combatant; nor one 
who has brohen hie weapon nor one who has been 
grievously wounded; 

4 . ^iot to take op arms against one another 
without warning. 

Thus hea been declared the blEimcIcss primeval 
Jaw for militaiy men; from this law a King must 
never depart, when he attacks his faeS in battle 

It will be noted, that under Role 3, non- 
combatanls are to be spared, aa also neutrala. The 
wamors in the old days could never harve dreamt 


Thus, we Emcl in the M&KjtbhBTata {Bhishmn Poxvq) 
the cantendin^ pstties in the wei agreeing to 
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of auch treach.cr^ and ctucll^ ^ ttie sinking of 
neutral sKipsi: burnioH pf Red-CroBS hospiialsj^ 
mdiscriminatc bombLiis of old men, women and 
children^.* etc., etc. So d'le civtiised racee who ere 
impneing their peace on Poland and Denmark 

obBCJve the foUewinE rulw ^Wcli ife intliiatly a repno- 
ducUah ai the; Laws lif wat laid doWcl hy VoiVaByalA 
Mbhu; 

PHiii Trtwt^ i 

3Tr 1 ^rj »iil^r4a w ^ h 

^n-iia«iifl ■Fir*a[: W i 
-a fl’Mi WJ^iri I 
irnTTi dtjrfefl i«Tcn n 

atliJl^i imrwifl n^lnfltT * 

qriTHUt ^ ^ U 

TtS*! w dgifi; Direr li^iarir i 

’q T'Tw; I 

f ^ ij^g n f nwt'i'nfirs i 
rrenni M 

* [n tlii& comuectian it t* belevant to refer re tKo 
tentimOHy of an Indian MBioi- (Mohamma-d Altbcr Khaiir 
M-B.EL.) aa to the pUaht of wnr-refugeca in devostated 
Flandera : “It j* enttemcEy liard to dcBcriljo the way diay 
(the Gjsrmana) ttcaPcd the imarttied tefugaea. They 
bonited and mac.lijne.-gynciect theniL I saw it wilt my 

own eyca, at leait twice. It wna most Craffc to bcc old 
men nn-d women and children in a state flf ataivatimi, 
out in tta open in rain and mud not Imowing where 
to go to—and lK*n beinE shot and fired at- 
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^Tid Holland £iud France, liavc much to lefirn froQi 

Indian CulluiDC, ae to hoAV to wage war with 
digniiy and how to treat conquered peoplea. 

Andj what about the treatmenf o^ women in 
the devastated lands i .We are receiving reliable 
reports* as to Kow defenceleee women* and even 
gEtls in their teens, are beingr ravielted and violated. 
To one broue^ht up in the traditions of Indian 
Culture* with ita innate chive b^* which ipoke of 
women aa Muhilasy the aame root from which 
lElmpresa) ia dcTived-™and which laid 
down that where women were honoured and 
worakippedf all the Gods are pleased and 
propitiated—— 
Yafra norirastu puTyaute ramanie saroadevaiah ^.— 
to one* I say, brroojffht up in these traditions, the 
luthlaas trealinent of women in war , seems little 
short of barbarsm. It ia true th&t in the chivalry 
imposed on Western cuhurc by the institution of 
Knight-Erri-mby in the Middle A^ca, ttplifbnent 
of the general status of women was brought about, 
to an appreciable estent. But War apparently 
has swept away all that and there is a reversion 
to the ancient Greetc tradition. We lind, for 
inatanoe* in. Homer^s Iliad, Hector enjoining his 
‘ wbitc-airaed spouac, the fair Andromache,^ 
thus: — 

" But go thou home and ply thy household cares* ’ 
The loom and distaff—and appoint thy maids* 
Their several tashs; and leave to men of Troy, 
And, chief of all to me* the toils of war." 
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Similzirlyt w* find ihfi Trojan King Prt&m, itvc 
fattier of Hecloc^ rebuking hh queen Hecuba m 
these terms:— 

" Seek not to hinder me; noi be rbyiielf, 

A bird of evil Otnen In my house : 

For thou sha?^ not ptrauadc mCr'' ^ 

But this is suavity itself j when oompated with 
the biting and InsultinEj phtaaes (already quoted), 
in which the Queen of Heaven, Juno, ia uddresaed 
by her royal spouse - What a contrast to the status 
of Draupadi in the Mahabhiratu or of Kau^lya in 
the Etfimiyiira :—■ 

Yadi yadabi fCauialy^ dijcvachcka sakhivaohcha 
Bharyyavad bhaeintvadiicba maitvachchopatiahdiatc.* 

—Aranya, 12. 

But, lei us put on one side» for the moment, 
the general question of the position of women in 
Ancient Greece^ The Greeks undoubtedly were 
a civilised race: but how did they, as conquerora, 
treat the women of the vanquished warTifiM> Let 
US take* as illustration, Biiseis, whose forcible 
abduction by Agamemnon, from the tent of 
Achilles, wai to Greece the direful spring of 
woes un-numbered. She, fair as golden Venua, 


• i 

ui!Bkv stffr^praTl«—'rt™, i 
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lamenting the death of Patroclus (Achilles' bosom 
friend), thus speaks of herself :— 

“ The husband of my youth, to whom my sire 
And honoured mother gave me, 1 beheld 
Slain with the sword before the city walls. 

Three brothers, whom with me one mother bore. 
My dearly'loved ones, all were doomed to death. 
Nor wouldst thou, when Achilles, swift of foot, 
My husband slew and royal Mynes* town 
In ruin laid, allow my tears to flow; 

But thou wouldst make me (such was still thy 

speech) 

The wedded wife of Peleus* godlike son." 

Not only Briseis but in Achilles’ tent we find 
other captive concubines. Thus we read :— 

” Within the tent's recess Achilles slept; 

And by his side from Lesbos captive brought. 
Daughter of Phorbas, Dtsunede fair. 

On the other side Patroclus lay; with him 
The graceful Iphis, whom, when Seyros’ isle 
He captured, and Enyes’ rock'built fort, 

Achilles to his loved companion gave.” 

So, according to Greek tradition, these women, 
captives of Achilles’ spear, had to become and did 
become his concubines. 

For Homer tells us—the conquering * strangers 
in subjection take the wives of the conquered.’ 
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in niiDther passage, Hoincr,, m enuaicrariii'g a 
fc.w of tlic thousaiiil ills whjcK attend on. a captured 
town, ap^aka of— 

The siauehtered men, the city Em^nt witli fi^c^ 

The helpless children Bad deep-husomeij dames 
A prey to strangeTS, 

We elso find Priam lamenting— 

My ions struck down^ my daugfitera Jragg'ed away 
In servile Londej our chambers* SEmctlty 
Violated; and our babes by hostile hands 
Dashed to the ground I and by ferocious Grceka 
Enslaved the widows of my alaughcered aons.. 

One of the moat maving accnca in Homer^e 
Iliad is the meeting of Hector and Andromache 
in the interval of battle. Andromache, in tears, 
hung on his ormg aod begged her liushand to 
remain wirhin the tower, ao' as to avoid JeD 
Achilles and not make their child art edrphan and 
herself a haplcsa widow. To hei great Hector 
of the glariciDg helm replied thus ; 

Think not, dear wife, that by such thoughts as these 
My heart has never been wrung; but 1 should blueb 
To face the men and Jong'iohed dames of Troy, 
if Jllcc a coward J shtmld shun the fight. 

And he goes on 

But not the thoughts of Troy*a impending fate 
Mpr loss of brethrent numerous and brave, 
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By Koslilc hnnds IbU prostrate in dnc 
So deeply wripg my lieert as ibought of tinee. 

Thy da^ys of freedom loat. and Jed away 
A weeping captive by some brasg-clad Greek; 
Hsply in Aififew. at a miatrees' beci:. 

Condemn'd to ply the loom» or water draw 
From Hypereti&’s or Mcaseis' iouni. 

HcEirL-wrTing by stiern neccassly constrain’d. 

Then they who sec thy tears E>crt;hanec niay say^T 
‘Lo, this was Hector 's wife, who, when they fougk 
On plains of Troy, wo* Ilium's bravest chief.' 

Thus may they speak; and thus thy ffrief renew 
f’cHT loss of him, who rniehi have been fhy shield 
To reecuc the* from slavery's bitter Kouir. 

OK, mEiy 1 sleep in dust, ere be condemn’d 
To hear thy cries, and see ihec draped away. 

Such fate Was tlien reeerved for the honourad 
spouse of Hectcdf the bravest of the bzave, wEio, 
after the hero has fallen, thus lamcnta her coming 
doom : — 


Since thou art gone. Troy’s guardian ; thou whose 

arm 

Defended her, her wivea and helpless babes; 

They now shall ahoriJy o'cx the sea be bom*, 

And with them I shall go; thou Ido, my child. 

The sufiering victim of a tyrant jofd ; 

Unless perchance some angry Greek may seize 
And dneh thee From the tower—a woeful death E 
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As 1 tiflwe saidj. all iliia ia beyond ths compre- 
kcDsion of gne nurtured in Indian Cultme. Sa we 
find Rajput women^ wben Faced with a similar fate 
at the KatidB gf foreign conquerors, JtnmolaEiiig 
themselves on ific funeral pyre, rather than submit 
Id It :■— 

ftrn 

qTtnr Afcit ^TrjTT i 
5^^ fVftiT 'TiajST 

TTI^ ■^iTtT 1 

There was another tradition in Homeric Greece, 

which an Imdian cannot hut Rgverely reprobate_ 

J mean the tnoltreatmertt of the cOTpEca of fallen 
foes by. the alaying warriora. One can undcrsland 
that they should strip tlte dead of their armours 
and their coals of maih whicli were often of veJuc 
and were regarded as the death-dealer’s legitimate 
prize. But how could brave men bring themselves 
to ’"foully miatrac the corpses of fhc aXain" > 
We find in Koiner^ that more then half of 
the bloody duels ( Doairnihn YaAdhas ), which he 
describe* as happening between the contending 
armies, were waged round the corpaes of akin 
warriore, either to defend them ot to snatch them 
away hyrhealayar. The inteieBtcd reader may, 
in ihis connection, refer to Book XVII, describing 
the duels round Patrocluak body. We may take 
the Peatmenr of Heclotk coorpsc by the brave 
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Achillea, when Hector is slain, as typical. Achilles, 
having stripped the armour from the corpse, thus 
addresses the assembled Greeks : 

Now to the ships return we, sons of Greece, 

Clad paeans singing ! with us he shall go. 

Great glory is ours, the godlike Hector slain, 

The pride of Troy amd as a God revered. 

And how did he treat his fallen focman’s 
corpse? Let us hear Homer : 

He said, and foully Hector's corpse misus'd ; 

Of either fool he pierced the tendon through, 

That from the ankle passed to the heel. 

And to his chariot bound with leathern thongs. 
Leaving the head to trail along the ground; 

Then mounted, with captured arms, his car. 

And urg’d his horses ; nothing loath, they flew. 
A cloud of dust the trailing body rais’d. 

Loose hung his glossy hiur ; and in the dust 
.Was laid the noble head, so graceful once ; 

Now to foul insult doom’d by Jove’s decree. 

In his own country at a foeman’s hand. 

And this, not in the first flush of victory and 
in the paroxysm of grief for his slaughtered friend, 
but the maltreatment went on for a fairly long 
period ; and, every now and then, he would har¬ 
ness his flying steeds and with the corpse of Hector, 
trailing in the dust behind the car, thrice make 
the circuit of Patroclus’ tomb and would then him 
within his tent to rest, ‘leaving the prostrate corpse 
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with, du&t defilfid. And thla wo^iltl have (oiis 
on indefinitely^ had not Almighly Jove» Eahins 
pity, interfered and saved ' the sensefcag eJay from 
these foul InsuitB \ Contrast all this with the 
treatment of RaVSna by StF Rsma, when lie had 
slain his foe. Not only was the Ixuly not mal¬ 
treated, but heroic R^ma Chandra himself assisted 
In his foe's funcieal riteSn Wc algo find in the 
MaliahhSrata that after Duryodhana, the mortal 
enemy of the Pi^avas, was slain in the 
duel, hie body v^as respected and ijivcn the full 
honours of a regal funeral. 

Bul^ let us for onca leave the valley misty wilh 
coJiCxoversies, and, gaining the serene hill-top, ask 
OUTErtves the all ■important queEtion—what is the 
political ideal which is consonant with Indian 
Cnlture? It is, to he sure, not isolation but 
intcETabionj not aeparate SovefcLEnly (which lias 
proved the bane of the League of Natiemsl hut 
co-operative collectivism; not narrovr nationalism— 
much less insular patriotism—but a world-wide 
internationalism or rather cosmopolitanism; not a 
meretricious League of Whitem&nity, but a true 
and real League of Humanity—in a word, a World 
State,—what I call a fjagad- 

vyapi MahariishiTa)™cieinented by a living con- 
Gciouaness of human brotherhood and (in the words 
of Count Richard Kalergi) to be formed by the 
organisation of the whole world as a single federa¬ 
tion of States,—the ideal being a United States of 
the whole worldt where ^^all peoples are a single 
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nation and wherdn tkc constituent Statea» each 
keeping its individuality intact and developing along 
its own imes for the altaiiunent of ful) self-realisa¬ 
tion, are to be united in an all-embiacing unity, 
to serve B 3 units in a gigantic world-orgamsni, as 
true wyas^ifis in an all-inclusive Samas/i/tr This 
Ideal is beautifully pul in a Sanskrit veise vfhicb 
some of us love to repeal i— 

Miti me Pervati devi pits devo Maheavarah 
BhiStHfo matiujjb saive, avadeso bhuvana- 

trayam,** 

*’ ParvadDcvI, the WOlId-Mothcr , is my mother^ 
the Lord Mihesvbta, the Father of all, is 
father ; all men are my heothcra, the whole world 
ia my fatherland.” 

' AU inen are my brothera '—fhoi strikes the 
keynote- As Lord Lothian, the late flritiab 
Anihaeaador to the United Stales, has finely said r 
" It is the teaching of Christianity that all 
orven are brethren—lhe children of one Father 
, , . . - National fiOverelgnty is at bottgin, a 
denial of the brolherhpod of man. That 
brotherhood can only be established by 
hringinH ^1^ people under the reign of a sinsle 
constitutional law, which unites them all and 
which at the same dme asEurcs them both 
individual frecdtwTi and respotisibililyr” 


fjiFir if Tir*^ f<t fnii ^ i 

•Tjpnri ii 
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Thig IS ^he PsnEliament ol Man* the Pederadon 
i&f the WatJdj of which Tennyson san^ 

When the wai drums tkifcJbi no longer^ the 
battle flags arc furled, 
in the Parliainoiit of Man^ the Federation 

of the World, 

WT ^ m 

Our own poel Nabin Chandra has put the ideal 
even more beaurifully ;— 

fin§r!^ 

nw WTfh 13^ W 

^ WmTSTI ^pTtI=l 
^IT?r EfT^ jr^tT—T t 4 [ 'IKHI'fl ], 

Bulj I heer gomeone obdecting—''Yes, that is 
a Eieautifnl ideal b«t unrealigabled The objesetor 
goes on: "I quite admit that until such a UniEed 
States of the whole world, as you arc dreaming of, 
should he established, there can or will he no real 
peace or appeasement, but—' To him my reply 
IS t the ideal is not only a beautiful one, but is 
being beautifully realised—slowly, but suielyr 
Hdw? In my address on '' The Mesaage of the 
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VedaJila " at the Ia»i International Convention of 
iKe Thwsopl^ical Society, I Eiad occasion to deal 
with this very question, and do not wSaL Id repeat 
myaclf. As Mr. Streil* In hh book Union Now/' 
rightly recoenlacs. having regard to the wide 
dlvisiona caused by race, Janguage^ religioa, 
civilization and system of Government, it. will be 
iiDpossible to unite the whole world into a single 
organic unity straightway. So, between the 
present National ” period of humanity and the 
World-State^lo-be, there must ^Counl KalergI had 
pointed ibis out before him) Inevitably intervene 
s Continental period, when piirH!»chia! patrlotiEm 
for the narrow gecsrapbical unit we call our 
country, shall he enlarged into patriotism for liirger 
areas ol the wotld. So far* however, only tbreo 
infftancea of ihk movement have emerged towards 
a Contineritfll” period^ These arc ;— 

{aj The Pan-European movement, whose aim 
is to make European boundaries Invisible (aa the 
frontier is now l>etwecn England and Scotland} 
and to form a United States of Europe, 

(fc) The Pan-American movement intended 
to organise the Pepublicg, of the American Conti¬ 
nent into some form of federation, to secure peace 
in the New' World and make it safe for democracy. 

(c} The British Commonwealth of Natsonsj 
which » already fairly organised and in which the 
United fCingdom of Great Britain^ the Free State 
of Ireland, and the Great Dominions of Canada* 
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Augtraliad New Zealand and South Africa are 
CoaEescing into a ^^antic CommaDwcalth. 

As regards the ’wished-f™ United States of 
Europe» It ia tiuc that witli LhiC rise ol German 
Itnperlaliam, the piospecta of a European Federa¬ 
tion rather recced into the hachgTound^ though 
it is to be noted that even Hitler ha9 paid lip 
homage to this ideal and 3ay£ he is out to esEablish 
the new world arder in Europe, from which how¬ 
ever England la to he excluded and of which 
Germany is to he the absolute dictator. But 1 
feel sure that this is only a tempofary Dhscuration 
and that with the e^rtcriiilnatian of imperia]ism» 
as the TCfiult of the war now going on, tha emer¬ 
gence of a United States of Europe in the near 
future may be looked forwSTtl to with confidence. 

As you might have discerned, Pan-American" 
ism baa recently received a very strong impetus 
as the result of America's inevitable reaction to 
the Tripartite Pact which Japan has actively 
foined. So one feeJa confident that, with President 
Rooacvclt as the leader^ a Pan-American Contl- 
nent“State is about to emerge In the not distant 
future. 

The British Commonwenlih of Nations is, on 
the whale. Working on right lines. Jt is not (as 
Mr. Amcry, die Secretary of State, rightly pointed 
out the other day) of the nature of A soIar system, 
with a central fiun and satellite planets revolving 
round it* but is a partnerehip of free and equal 
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nalionSd ite globe. But its one weak 

pdnt is th€ cxcluaion of India and ber treatment 
as, a Dependency, raibcr than as a 001111111011+ 1 

feel sure that mimodialoly after the War, Eng^land 
will recognise India aa a completely equal partner 
with herself and the Dominions and make free 
and liberated India an Integral part of that 
CommonwealthH Thus India's rightful place being 
Bctmed in the camlty of free and federated States 
composing what ie nt present designated as the 
British Empire^-the Continenia] stage will have 
been reached. These three Continental States^ 
having thus heen established on stable and secure 
foundacioDs, will serve as preludes to the Wnrld- 
State deatined to be. So, 1 repent that the World- 
State is not a chimera but ia the Ideal towards 
which the whole vrotld ts suTely moving. Moreover, 
as I have said, that is the political gryatciu which 
alone is in accord with Indian Culture and, what 
is more, it has received the fjnprrrnflJur of the great 
Patriarch of our race. Lord Voivasvata [Vlanu. 
As Dr. Bhagwau Das, in apeaking of Him. points 
out in his ”Science of Social OrEanisatiem,” 
p. 449 + In Him we find no naiTOW parochialism d 
no provincialism—not even nationaliam, but only 
Humanism^Pixsudhait^a: i;if(iimfca^em ( 

)—the organisaKon Into one Joint Fajnily 
of all the types, of all the fainSIicB+ races and 
auh-iaces of the whole Human Race—for the 
Manu waa able to look beyond nationallEm into the 
vast strctchca of soul of the Ancieut Ethos. 
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Let me here cloae my 9hid.y in contreste* wliich^ 
1 firid> has W cscecded live limils I intended to 
act iq it. 

In in(y next letlUK (which will be the last of 
the aefiefi) 1 shall deal with the trends of Indian 
Culture, and tty to viaion its future* 



FIFTH LECTURE 

THEFirtURE OF iNDtAN CULTURE 

Friends. 

In this llje final lecture t>f the wrics* 1 prapos* 
to eiammc, hcKweveir cursDrily, the trends of 
Indian Culture, so as to Ls able to indicate ita 
possible lutuie. It goeg without flayintf that, to 
know the future, one mual study the peat. You 
know how, in the paat, Endian Culture spread out 
beyond the cunfines of India, in its bIotequb career 
of expansion—its ja^a-^Stra, as I may call it. May 
I, in this connection, recall to you the words ol 
our Chflxa^-ICavi Dwii'endra Lai:— 

?n»tT ^TflET WJ I 

^rr?R «Tfira vnrer ii 

qHTTSt mT ^ OTr»ftTr I 

g? ftrffT lint f^T iffut %Br ii 

—which mBQf thus be tranalnted 

^*Once upon a time, Her conr^uetinB fleet 
Subdued Lsiika in a trice—once Her sea-goinB 
vessels careered over the whole Indian Ocean, and 
Her children built up colonies in Tihef, China, 
and diatBiit japan. Alt thou Mother BauBO^ the 
BBine Mother as of yore—the aelf-garae blessed 
latid?^" 
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Here the poet was rhirtking only oi MotKei 
Bar^a. But if we ihmlt of Mother LndiEi —then 
the canvas has lo be very m«eb enlarged ; and we 
liave to think of the e^panAion of Indian Culture^ 
not only in the East—Ceylon, Burma, Siam, 
Camhodia, Bali, Sumatra, Tibet, China, Mongolia, 
Java, as far aa Japan—but also in the Wcat ns far 
as the Grecian ArchipclEigo, includinff Perainj 
Turan, Tartary^ E^ypt, Missopotamia, Armenia, 
Palestine acid Asia Minor—in its wide sweep. 
tWhat we have lo note is that this urge for expan¬ 
sion is not yet entincl—nay, it is far from evhauat- 
cd. In case you should doubt QT dispute 
this assertion, as some of you may be inclined 
to do, let me, in order to prove my caae, call 
into the witness box a very rcliabie witnees, 

I am referring to Dt, Jung of Psycho-analysis 
fame, the cO'Worltcr of Frciid, who> as you will 
ieeitember+ atteruded the Inlemationa] Science 
Congress held at Calcutta, three years ago. You 
have probably heard of that parccious little Chitiese 
olaBaict ** The Secret of the Golden Hower 
(Tai rchittj, Richard Wilhelm, the well-known 
Sinologue, who» mtire than any other European, 
had been able to ' penetrate deeply into the 
secret and mysterious life of Chinese wiadom, 
published, in 1^29, a OtiriTian tran 3 ]e.tioEi of that 
Chincee book. In 1931, Cary Baynes published 
an English translation of the same book, with 
what is called European Commentary" by 

Dr, Jung, which is lematkabJc in many ways. 
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Ab yoa know, in his Ehatlow wHy^ had 

declared:— 


FqTj East IB East and West is Wesu 
And ne^ear tK* iwain gha^l meet’' 

Bub Wilhelm^ with deeper insight, ciilcred his 
caveat AgfainEt this and declared that ‘'East and 
iWeit were no longei to remfiin apart.’' Dr^ Jung, 
in the Go mm cut ary already referred bo^ carTied the 
matter ebte step further. He said that when Rome 
overthrew the Near East politically, the spurit uf 
the East entered Rome and, out uf the most 
unlikely oorneta of Asia Minott came a new 
spiritual Rome: What had happened dien was 
likely to be repeated once again. The Euxopean 
invasion □f the East was, he dcclarcdd a deed of 
violence on a great scale, and it had left Europeans 
the duty —nobhste oh?^ge—of undcreiariding the 
mind of the East. The process had not only 
begun, hut had gone quite far, so that, in the 
words of Dr. Jung, The spirit of the East 
penetrates bhrough all our pores and reaches the 
moat vulnerable places of Europe.'^ To this the 
nanalator, Carj' Baynqg, adds hig own testltaony 
as follows 1 — 

If we but briefly investigate the flelda covered 
today by what is called * occult thoughtt' (we 
find} that millinna of people (in the West) are 
hiciudcd in these movements and Eastern ideas 
dominate ail of them." 
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Soj once asain we are entouiUcifintr rhe eBuie 
ptucnomictiDa that vfa did when Rome in the 
oJd days cotK^eiced Greece and W33 il^elf con¬ 
quered by and succumbed lo Grecian culture. 
And tku^ the balance cf the £aat and the West 
k being adjusted and Indiak debt to jWc&tem 
culture is beingf repaid with interest- 

Ai a conviucing lllustralion of the peoeEratiem 
oi Indian Culture, I may mention an incident 
recorded by Colcne] Olcott, tO' whom I have had 
occaaion lo reler in another connection, and who, 
eome of you may not know, waa an inveterale 
Elobe-trotler. In the course of one of his world- 
tours, he happened to visit IceLand. It weu 
then the Arctic wnlex; hut the long-drawn Arctic 
night was partially illuminated by coruscations 
from the Aurora Borealis, Colonel Olcotl took 
it into hk head to go down one of the 
coal mines of Iceland. Inside, ho met a miner 
reading a small book in the light of a scolk 
lard-l^mp. He felt curious and asked the miner 
what book he Was reading. The miner told him 
that it was art Icelendic translBteon of the 
Bhegavad Gita. JW* n^y ““W sec that it Was 
not for nothing that Emerson had earlier sent 
for the identical book all the way from Indk, 
Emcraon, by the way^ ivflS distirKtly Indian in 
his Dudook and the sage of Concord ' * was 
therefore regarded by many as a geographical 
mistake. Col. Olcott himacif was an Amedcan 
by birth. He had fought on the aide of the North 
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and agamst sJaveiy in tlie American Civil Weit and 
had been promoted a Colonel by President Lincolnn 
Aflet hie rcllreincnl from ihc Atmy ,1 lie became 
intcrcsled ic {ndbiii thought ontl in Kovember, 
1675* be founded* with Madam Blavataky, the 
ThcoBophical Society. Later, he came out to 
IndU and settled down at Adyar. in the suburbs 
of the city Madras. I remcniber CoL Olcott 
telling me, many years egii—his words were so 
impreaalve that they have 6tuch to my mesnoiy 
—he had juiit returned from ft world-lour and he 
and I wore stendlne on the roof of the Heed- 
quarters Hall of the Theofiophioa] Society, with 
the blue sea shimmering in the near distance and 
a hachground of CtKOanut pfllmS. The CoL said ^ 
“ I have travelled. Baboo Sahib, in all parts of 
the wotldt but it is Adyat which I love best. In 
my absence on my world lour, I have been 
thinking of Adyar all the time and longing to mum 
to it."' 

Now. why did this matter-of-fact American 
have a sort of nostalgia, home-sickncss. for hie 
beloved Adyar? Because Indian Culture bad 
conquered his heart. 

The same ibmg happened vdth his successor 
ia the Thcosophical presidency* Dr. Annie 
Besant. You know Dr. Besant vtfaa ait ELnglish- 
woirtan with a strong infusion of Irish blood 
in her vsina. Sbe had* until she came out le 
India in Decernber. 1S95* been nurtured in the 
English atmosphere and naturally was ihorougbly 
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Western, Byt Incitan Cultuxe t ufj glovvly been 
conquermgf bcr aoul. Hear hcfw aljc felt, when 
sheW touchfid [ndia'a soil (i atn quojEng W 
□wn wotda): “ When UaTided W for the firal 
timet I knew what love ot counlry mean!. 
Ffir then, the whole life came out mto flower 
and taught me (he fjcaHTance of the fand rhai is 
your ownj tile fove of a crowd merely because 
they were fellow-councrymcn and the feeling rhai 
at last you have coniB to the place yon have loved 
and tried even blindly to serve, before yet you had 
trodden on iia fiDih As onother illustration^ take 
Dr. Arundale, whom many of yoy may know 
as the Hony. Principal, for many years, of the 
Benarca Central Hindu College and who is now 
the President of the Theosophical Society, This 
Is how he recently voiced his feeling towards 
India : " F think of India and talk of it, because 

I fee] freer in India myself than in any other 
country throughout tli* world. Though I am 
very much attached to my country of physical 
births England^ it cannot give me that which 
my cemntEy of spiritual hjrth is able lo give me. 
If 1 can be freer, if 1 can fed mysdf raised in 
spiritual stature^ if F can see more clearly, if 
my life is caote purpoachj], my emotions better 
diiectsd, my mind more clear^ my liFe more 
harcnomouE^—-It is because I live in India. Many 
others can gay the *ame.’^ 

This givcB you a good illustration of what Dr, 
Jung hag. called the penetration of Easleirn cyliure. 
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But. you may regard all thia as mterested 
testimoxifyi and therrfarc partf&L Sdj I will put 
tivo miBElioDaiy witnesses into ihe wln'as&-l>ox. 
A gH^Kl and earnest missionaiyi after liavmg 
prcticijed the gospel to the heathens ]n India 
for about 40 lonf y'^ars, at last retired apd 
returned to Kis native Jand^ JWbat waa his 
surprise when he found (ag ha himself expressed) 
that many of the snperatitiouB ideas (aUch aa 
re'Lncamation and Kaima, which doctrines, 
though hinted nl In ihe Bible and forming 
part of the Christian teaching in the earlier 
centuries, arc anarhema in thcEe latter days) 
had been gaining acceptance in hia oWn 
country 1 That reminds me of a story in the 
PurfiMa. We are told, that in the ancient days, 
thera was a king of the name of Raivata. He had 
the rare good fortune of travelling to Srtrhmct-fo^o, 
where he had the privilege of an audience with 
Bramha himself for a few minutea. As you knpw* 
the vibrations in that lofty plane are so rapid that 
what ia one instant therei is an con down here. So 
when Raivata returned to earthy he found, to his 
surprise, long ages having passed in the interval, 
that the face of the world had undergone 
cataclysmic changes. I trust, like King Raivataj 
our missionary friend waa able somehow to adfuAt 
himeclf to the changed environment in his native 
land. 

But let me call another distinguished vvitneas, 
whose veracity no one will venture to <iuestioti. 
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I am relcrrlng lo Rev, Dr. MSlIcr. for ovea: 
twenty ycore the Head of ihe Madras Christian 
College. When he retired to hip own country, 
His friends put to him a question: ' Dt, Miller,, 
during youi long stay in India have you learnt 
anythingV What was Dr, MiJIer^s reply? 'VcB+ 
I have learnt a great lesson—it ia the Immanence 
of God and the Solidarity of Matl/' That puts in 
a nutshell the whole teaching of the VedSllta» 
which, as you know^ is the crown and consumina' 
tion of Indian Ciiiture, 

It is therefore not diEficuIt to anticipate that Indian 
Culture has a great future and that in the coming 
world reconslruction, which is to follow the devasta¬ 
ting W5T now in progress, Indian Culture will have 
an important part to ptay. That ip why this sge- 
old Culture has been preserved and conserved hy 
the spiritual powera-thut-be—the all-wise guard{p,iis 
of humanity, called ' R£lti-5angha' in the Upani- 
ahads—itispite of the cataclysms that from time to 
time appeared almost to overwhelm jt^ 

in this connection, I want to recall to your mind 
a remarkable prophecy about the future of India 
that was recorded by Dr, Annie Besant in 1910, 
in the pages of the Central Hindu College 
Magazine,.’' a journal which she was then editing. 
She began by saying that two views of Indias 
future had been put forward"—one that India was 
effete and was passing into decay, to vanish as 
Babylon and Egypt had vanished. The other 
view wap that India had a future greater than her 
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past and was de3l:med to lise to & pcalc of dazzHng 
gf^ojy ag tKe He&rt of the Creatisst Empire that the 
world had yet aocn. And it wag the second of 
those two viiewfl that ahe herself Bkarcd- She then 
proceeded to say that the evolution of humanity 
was guided by a mighty Brotlierhood of Sages, 
an occult Hierarchy compoeed of ' just men made 
perfect ’“whom in ihk counciy we gpeak of as 
fishii, who eonstandy watch over jt, preparing 
for a farcaccn end and working' out tha details of 
a mighty plan committed to their charge. From 
time to timct when it Buited their purpoaCi they 
divulged a fragment of their pla'n that it might win 
COnBcioug ca-opcraticin freon the ' willing and the 
devoted'. And E)t. Besant claimed that a corner 
of the veil had been lifted to her gaze and she had 
been privileged to bco it. She went on ; ^"Through 
much tribulation has India been guided for some 
five thousand yeaTB, in order tliat by conquest. 
colonisationSj warg> tumults and manifold grindings 
of the divine wheel-—vaiiouB races and snb-races 
might be mingled in the blood of India's children 
(and I might add culture), to enrich the current of 
her life. Some mighty intcliccte were sent to India 
to take birth in it, to build ita literature and from 
time to time some lofty egos to inspire itg gpirilual 
life. Then the Manu gent thege intellectuaJ giants 
to take birth elsewhere, in other branches of his 
Aryan raca. . + . Differcntiatian had done its work 
and the time for re-integration began to dawn. 
Messenger after messenger were sent to the .West 
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in order lo permeate ita turbulent dvilizationa with 
the higher spiritual ideas; splendid intellects were 
sent thither to lead it onwards to heights of scientific 
knowledge and artistic achievement. In the 19 th 
century, the time had come for a more sympathetic 
mutual understanding between East and West, 
between the Elder and Younger branches of the 
Ar3^n family ... above all to blend into one the 
eldest and the youngest children of the Aryan 
race, the Indians and the English (in cultural 
concord). On this union, close, brotherly, indis* 
soluble—the future Empire depends, and it is 
inevitable. Those who strive against it will be 
eliminated, for the will of the Great Father (Vai- 
vasvata Manu) must be wrought out. The rebel¬ 
lious, the haters, the inciters to strife vdll be 
scattered. . . . When that Union is accomplished, 
when the field is ready, then Vaivasvata Manu will 
send hither the master intellects of humanity, to 
raise the people, composed of the best elements of 
His race, to a dazzling height of glory in the great 
Aryan Empire (which Mrs. Besant later loved to 
call the Indo-British Commonwealth), that will stand 
revealed.’* 

That being the destiny of India, I say it is not 
only futile but foolish to work for separate 
sovereignty for India—what has been called Pbrna 
Soarttj —thus preferring the ideal of isolation to that 
of integration. Why? Because, in the first place, 
it is against Nature’s predestined plan and therefore 
cannot succeed, and secondly, with ruthless Japan 
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it is not worth even n dny’a purchase. 

As SkaJeespeaTe told us through tile lips of 
Hsmiet, ''Hiere is a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them, how we might '' and the divine 
piaoj which I have referred to, is at the preaent 
moment being worked out before OUT very eyefi. 
And it ia to aciiicve this mighty eonBunnniaticn that 
the present devastating war ia being waged. It is 
designed * to mate the world aafe," not SC much 
for Democracy as for ‘the univcrsol reign of 
reverence, good-will and compaEsinn/ so tliat 
race® and cultures will respect each other'□ great- 
ncssj nations wj]I recognise each other'a worthy 
and religinna wi][ chensb each other's sanctity and 
individuals will learn that " God Almighty has 
but one great family, in which the denizens of every 
Kingdom of Mature are htia beloved children/^ 
Thus tyrannies, injustice*, oppreaeionB, eitploita'- 
tiona and mal-diairibuiions between one race and 
anothd, one nation and another, one faith and 
another, one caste or oommunity and another 
shall be things- of the past. All this implies a 
mighty change of heart. Does it not ? How fa 
that to be brought about ? 

in the immediate future and as the direct 
reault of the pre-sent war, India will, aa 1 have 
said, cease lo be a dependency and becotnc s 
fully self-governing State, m fraternal accord with 
the other State* which now form what is called the 
Gridsh Empire, which shall cease to be an Empire 
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and become a true Federation, which the United 
States of America will probably join as a willing 
partner, and in that mighty Commonwealth of 
Nations, which Dr, Besant, with her illuminated 
vision, saw as the Great Aryan Empire of the 
future, India and Indian Culture, will have an 
honoured place. She will, as we can foresee, 
become the religious High Priest of humanity and 
her culture, with the noble characteristics which 
I have tried, however inadequately, to limn, will 
transform civilization and yet redeem the world. 
Thus, in the new World-Order that is coming, 
Indian Culture will have a glorious function to 
discharge, Viz., to act as the pivot to move 
humanity to a happier and holier living. This 
then is the future of Indian Culture, as 1 see 
it. It is for this thrice-giorious destiny that India 
has been preserved through the ages. As our 
Vilva-Kavi Rabindranath has put it:— 
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wkick may be tlma translaCicd j— 

in tbat fiJi^bJowD dawn (aure lo gjtoiv intp 
glaricjug day}, O Bl'iarata^ atay thou awake 
amidat thy auEfering—wtth a aimple, pure heart, 
keeping thy gonjl free from ail fcttcra—decarating 
thy inner shriiiie of greBtiiess w[tk fiwcct-gcEnted 
floivcrs and sandal-paetc and laying ihy grief-bowed 
bead ever on His feet—in silence ! 

Friends! Ydoj will appreciate that we are the 
inheritors of a great culturoj a iinicjuie culture. It 
ia too precious to be jneglccted or lost, for we bold 
it, and the wiBdom of our Rehi-anceslots, in 
SHcred trust for the salvation of TnHnE?ind., See to 
it that you conserve it and band it on untarnished 
to your sans and grandsons. It is a predcmis, 
a filoriDua heritage. Let us be worthy of it. My 
last words wiU be a quotadon from a reinarkable 
pronouncement by Dr. Arundale, who, WteJy 
speaking of the ' lTidia-ra-f:>c],'^ used tbese pregnant 
words ?— 

The India-lo-bc npuat be Indian, the India-to- 
he must be herself to be unii^uo, must be hUed 
to the brim with her own splendid genius and 
must wqtE: heir own way through the ages, inspired 
hy the past, by the coElective culture of the 
varioua faiths that have found their place in this 
country—and inspired no less by the future which 
gmnc of us believe to await this country. 

Side by side with the political freedijm which 
India certainly needs, I do most earnestly hope 
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that she shall gfain iicr educational j hex culiural 
freedom,- Without refinement, without the gpitk 
of Indian Culture brotidinB over every citizen, 
of what avail wiD ha mete political freedom ? Of 
what avail will be mere democracy, unltiia it i* a 
democracy of reiimemctit a« well aa a democracy of 
power }'' 
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